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ABSTRACT 

This report is the product of nearly 2 years' work by 
the California State Postsecondary Education Commission on how the 
State of California should prepare for enrollment increases in higher 
education through the year 2005. The six sections of the report cover 
trends that will influence enrollment demand; the current growth 
plans of the state's higher education systems for expansion; the 
capital outlay and operating budget consequences of this planned 
growth; the state's ability to support this growth; and alternatives 
to growth. Based on the five fundamental assumptions of the recently 
concluded Master Plan review process, the Commission recommended 
that: (1) the state should prepare for 70,000 new students by the 
year 2005; (2) no commitments on expansion plans should be made until 
voters allow the state a greater spending limit; (3) the process for 
growth should be orderly, coordinated, and gradual rather than 
competitive among the systems; and (4) the state should ensure that 
this planning be directed not just toward expansion but toward 
increased diversity of student enrollment. With respect to the 
individual systems of education, the Commission found that: (1) 
enrollment increases for the California State University should be 
between 31% and 41%; and (2) the California Community Colleges can 
expect enrollment to increase approximately 40%. The Commission 
requested more information about regional priOi.'ities before 
specifying how these enrollments should be accommodated in existing 
or new facilities. An appendix provides the Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 66 (1989) • Contains 13 references. (GLR) 
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Summary 



This report is the product of nearly two years of work 
by the Commission on how the State of California 
should prepare for enrollment increases in higher 
education through the year 2005. The Commission 
prepared the report in collaboration with an adviso- 
ry committee composed of planning and program 
representatives of the State's systems of higher edu- 
cation and of the State Department of Finance, the 
Demographic Research Uni^ in that Department, 
and the Legislative Analyst'^ Office. 

The six sections of the report cover California's pop- 
ulation trends that will influence enrollment de- 
mand; the current growth plans of the State's higher 
education systems for expansion; the capital outlay 
and operating budget consequences of this planned 
growth, the State s ability to support this growth; 
and alternatives to growth. 

The Commission used five fundamental policy as- 
sumptions of the recently concluded Master Plan re- 
view process as the underpinning for its projections 
of future enrollment: 

1. Continued differentiation of function and mis- 
sion among ^ihe three public segments. 

2. Continued access to all c;aalificd and motivated 
students someplace within the publV systems of 
higher education by means of adequate State 
funding to support needed growth. 

?. Continued accommodation of all qualified appli- 
cants to the University of California and the 
California State University someplace within 
these systems, although not always at their cam- 
pus or program of first choice. 

4. Achievement by the year 2005 of the State's poli- 
cy goal that undergraduate eiirollment at the 
California State University and the University of 
California will be 60 percent upper division and 
40 percent lower division, by means of increasing 
their admission of transfer students rather than 
by reducing access to freshman students 

5. Attainment of the State's goals of financial aid 
through increased funding for needy students in 
community colleges, increased support for stu- 
dents in the public universities, and increased 
grant awards for students choosing to attend in- 
dependent institutions. 

Based on these principles, the Commission has con- 
cludf^d thai the State should prepare for net enroll- 
ment increases by the year 2005 of close to 700,000 
new students. Thus all segm- nts will need to ex- 
pand existing campuses and plan new ones. Under 
existing fiscal constraints, however, the operating 
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and capital resources to support growth are not like- 
ly to be available. Thus, the Commission recom- 
mends against any permanent commitments for ex- 
pansion until the voters have had an opportunity to 
vote on a constitutional amendment loosening the 
State's current spending limit. If this amendment 
fails, the policy assumptions underpinning this ana- 
lysis will have to be rethought. 

The Commission also recommends that the process 
for growth be orderly, coordinated, and gradual 
rather than competitive among the systems and 
that the State ensure that this planning be directed 
not just toward expansion but toward increased di- 
versity of student enrollment, since the ability of the 
State to change the patterns of success among 
historically underrepresented students will funda 
mentally influence the need for and pace of growth. 

With respect to the individual systems of education, 
the Commission finds that the University of Califor 
nia's projected undergraduate enrollment increase 
of 36 percent by 2005 justifies immediate prepara- 
tion for at least one new campiis, with plans for pos- 
sible additional campuses deferred until the Staters 
need for graduate expansion is better defined. For 
the California State University, the Commission 
concludes that overall student demand will increase 
by between 34 and 41 percent, which will require ex- 
pansion at existing campuses as well as building 
new facilities; and the Commission has requested 
more facts about the State University's regional 
priorities for expansion in order to develop an ana- 
lytic basis for identifying these needed facilities. 
For the California Community Colleges, the Com- 
mission envisions increased enrollment demand of 
approximately 40 percent, and it has requested more 
information about regional priorities before specify- 
ing how these enrollments should be accommodated 
in existingor new facilitips. 

The Commission will refine this analysis often in 
the next several years, first in the summer of 1990 
once the results of the June election are known and 
following further analyses by the segments, and 
again when data from the 1990 Census are available. 

The Commission adopted this report at its meeting 
on January 22, 19*^0. Additional copies may be ob- 
tained from the Publicaiions Office of the Commis- 
sion at (916) 324-4991. Questions about the report 
may be directed to either of its co-authors Jane 
Wellman, the Deputy Director of the Commission, at 
322-8017, or Kirk Knutsen of the Commission staff 
at 322-8013. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



CALIFORNIA needs to prepare now for growth in 
postsecondary education through the early twenty- 
first centiury. Current projections of increased en- 
rollment demand show a need to accommodate ap- 
proximately 700,000 more students within the next 
15 years. These projections of needed expansion 
are, if anything, likely to be low. since they have 
had to be developed before the 1 990 Census, when 
more accurate information about the effects of re- 
cent immigration on California's population will be 
known. Nonetheless, it is clear that growth needs 
to occur in all segments - in the California Commu- 
nity Colleges, the California State University, the 
University of California, and independent colleges 
and imiversities. 

This growth can occur in a variety of locations: on 
some existing campuses where unused capacity ex- 
ists for expansion, on new ofTcampus centers. In 
shared facilities, and on new campuses. With 
growth will come the responsibility to increase effi- 
ciency in operations and to seek new ways of doing 
business. California's campuses of the future must 
not, and will not, look exactly like the campuses of 
the past. Yet all options for growth will need to be 
developed and implemented^ since the press of en- 
rollment growth will engender a diversity of needs, 
challenges, and responses. 

Unfortunately, there's the rub. The State's ciurrent 
spending and revenue limit - the **Gann Limit^ - 
will prevent California from supporting all of the 
growth that is justified by current policy, no matter 
how ingenious the devices for creatively doing more 
with less. Under these constraints, postsecondary 
education cannot afford to expand and may well be 
forced into a mode of retrenchment. 

The California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion cannot recommend such a policy direction, as it 
flies in the face of the State's long-standing commit- 
ment to provide access, quality, choice, and educa- 
tional equity. This commitment has benefited the 
State immeasurably and deserves to be supported in 
the future. Nonetheless, unless the voters of Cali- 
fornia choose to change their recent posture against 



growth, the opportunities that have been available 
to its citizens thiuugh the 1980s will not be avail- 
able to today'<) rhildrf n when they reach college age 
in the 1990s and liesond 

The promises of the past are clear and forceful, and 
the human and intellectual resources are here to 
make the prospects for the future as bright if not 
brighter than the past. The decision that Califor- 
nians will need to make is whether the importance 
of high quality, accessible, and affordable postsec- 
ondary education is worth the necessary investment 
in fiscal resources. The choices need to be made 
soon: The children who will be wanting to go to col- 
lege during the 1990s are in school now. To wait 
until they are at the campus door, unable to get into 
college or unable to afford it, wiil be to deny them 
the educational opportur ities that are available to 
California's students today. 



Imperatives for action 

If the resources and ingenuity to support managed 
growth are there, California's educational future 
will be bright. In order for the State to oottinue Its 
historic commitment, several things must happen 
as imperatives: 

First, the State's spending limit must be chanced 
to allow for reasonable growth. 

California's investment in postsecondary education 
is widely recognized as an important part of the in- 
frastructure necessary for continued economic 
growth. Postsecondary education can and will live 
within its means, but some reasonable opportunity 
for growth to meet the needs of a growing popula- 
tion must be found. The rate of annual growth 
needed to support likely enrollment increases in 
postsecondary education into the future will be 
around 2^ percent per year - not an unreasonable 
rate of growth, and one that this State has the re- 
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sources to support. But it caimot be done under the 
Gann Limit. 

Second^ assuming the resources are available 
for expansion^ attention must be given to the 
planning capacity of the State's educational 
institutions, since planning is a critical part 
of how institutions prepare themselves to serve 
students and compete for resources. 

The capacity to plan is now unevenly distributed 
among California's several segments of education, 
with the greatest need for planning existing in the 
State's public school system, ft makes little sense to 
build new college campuses when there is a serious 
deficiency in elementary and secondar> classrooms; 
and in some areas of the State, space that will be 
needed in the near future for K 12 education is be- 
ing sold off unlay. If higher education is to continue 
to serve its appropriate mission, it must rely on s^u 
dents who are adequately prepared to succeed in it. 
This is not a matter of altruism on the part of higher 
educators; it is pure self interest. 

Third, plans for the physical expansion 
ofpostsecondary education must begin now, 
in a measured and managed way. 

Enrollment growth requires expansion, and the 
process of developing specific plans for campuses 
should help to send the message that spending relief 
is needed to support expansion. Because of the 
spending limit, however, the plans that are devel- 
oped should be ones that can be put aside or moved 
forward more slowly if need be. Planning for expan- 
sion will have to occur even without relief from the 
Gann Limit, but the mechanisms for fmancing that 
expansion will have to be changed, and these 
changes will affect the distribution of student en- 
rollments. 

In addition, issues such as the enrollment and aca- 
demic plans 01 the segments need more State-level 
examination before the plans are implemented. 
Prudent planning can move forward in a measured 
and managed way without jeopardizing the seg- 
ments' ability to expand in enough time to accom- 
modate students in the future. 



Fourth, the State must prepare for diversity of 
enrollments as well as for enrollment growth. 

California po^tsecondary educational institutions 
have in the past several years shown some progress 
toward diversifying their undergraduate and grad- 
uate enrollments; however, progress has been dis- 
appointingly slow. As California develops into a 
state with no single racial sub-group comprising 
more than 50 percent of the population, its ability to 
maintain economic growth will depend largely on 
its success in ensuring the goal of fully diversifying 
its student and faculty populations. The process of 
implementing growth plans thus becomes an impor- 
tant opportunity for the State to ensure that its 
goals of educational diversity are fully implement- 
ed. The goals need to be ambitious, but realizable, 
with the planning process constructed with enough 
opportunity for self-correction that the plans can be 
adijusted upward or downward as trends develop. 



Recommendations to the Governor^ 

the Legislature, and the people of the State 

1 . The State should prepare now for expansion 

in higher education to accommodate additional 
enrollments of approximately 700,000 students 
by the year 2005. 

The planning process for accommodating these 
students needs to be decentralized, fluid, and 
subject to adjustment as improved demographic 
data become available. To this end, the Commis- 
sion will continue to collaborate with the seg- 
ments, the Governor, and the Legislature to re- 
fine the current expansion plans. Attention 
should be given to responding to questions 
raised in this report, improving the collabora- 
tion between the segments in their plans, and 
meeting the needs of the Governor and Legisla- 
ture for improved information about expansion 
needs. 

2. No permanent commitments for expansion, 
including final conclusions on new campuses 
or off "Campus centers, or acquisition of sites 



for campuses or centers not presently authorized 
by law, should be made before California's voters 
have had an opportunity to make a decision 
about whether the State's current spending 
limit should be changed. 

3. Between January and June of 1990, the 
segments and the Commission should collaborate 
on a refined analysis of growth needs, including 
attention to enrollment projections and plans for 
new campuses or off-campus centers. Following 
the June 1990 election, the Commission should 
be prepared to revisit the analyses and 
reccmmendations contained in this document, 

t: reflect these refined analyses and to update the 
resource assumptions surrounding growth. 

4. The State should support collaboration between 
the segments, including elementary and 
secondary education as well as private 
postsecondary education, in planning for the 
future. 

The specific process for intersegmental collabo- 
ration on long*range planning should be devel- 
oped by the Commission in consultation with the 
segments and the Department of Finance over 
the next six months. The process should encour* 
age regional intersegmental planning that in- 
volves K42 planners as equal partners in the 
process, and address such issues as sharing of ca* 
pacity space between segments, as well as closer 
intersegmental coordination on matters of stu* 
dent preparation for college and university 
work. In addition, more needs to be done to in- 
corporate private postsecondary education in the 
long-range planning process. As the Council for 
Private and Vocational Postsecondary Educa- 
tion is developed, the Commission will seek to 
ensure their participation in this process. 

5. State and segmental planning should include 
attention to issues of resource management on 
campuses which will experience steady-state 
enrollments as well as to those that will be 
experiencing growth. 

As California prepares for the future, most of the 
planning attention has been on how growth will 



be accommodated* While substantial growth 
will occur, it will not occur on all campuses in 
the systems. In fact, many of the older, most es- 
tablished campuses in all segments will be at 
steady-state, with enrollments stable because of 
policy decisions to limit growth, or local opposi- 
tion to expansion, or because some areas will not 
be experiencing population growth These insti- 
tutions have historically relied, in some mea- 
sure, on growth to provide them with the pro- 
gram resources needed to maintain institutional 
dynamism. It will be important for State and 
segmental policy makers to examine what op- 
tions exist for enhancing resource flexibility, 
even in a steady-state situation. 

6. Segmental and statewide planning must 
be prudent, managed, and careful, with 
attention given to priorities for growth without 
jeopardizing the quality of the existing enterprise. 

As of this writing, the vehicle to ac^just the Gann 
Limit that will be put before the voters in June 
of 1990 is Senate Constitutional Amendment 1, 
authored by Senator John Garamendi. SCA 1 
would maintain a spending limit but would al- 
low for more growth within it. The successful 
passage of SCA 1 is minimally necessary to al- 
low growth in postsecondary education 

Even the passage of SCA 1 may not give enough 
resources to support all of the growth that ap- 
pears to be on the horizon within the segments' 
existing plans. Thus, under this resource sce- 
nario, tough decisions about growth rriorities 
will still need to be made. The Commission 
therefore r^comm^n uii that the planning process 
move forward in all segments ki a way that is co- 
ordinated and prudent, with adequate opportu- 
nity for revision as better information becomes 
available. In this process, the Commission will 
seek to ensure some reasonable equity ?.mong 
the segments in ho^^ they prepare for or owt u ir^ 
order to maintain the promise ?< \h(* Iviabar 
Plan. 

To this end, the Commission offers the followin > 
recommendation^ with resyM^cl co the speci; r 
plans of the individual segrrents: 



Recommendations to the Regents 
of the University of California 

1 . The Regents of the U niversity of California are 
advised and encouraged to continue planning 
for the addition of at least one additicnal campus, 
with decisions about whether more are needed 
to be deferred ut this time. 

The University of California's projections for un- 
dergraduate enrollments seem prudent to the 
Commission. They are constructed on three poli- 
cy premises: first, that the K-12 system and the 
University will improve progress toward educa- 
tional equity and racial diversity at a pace faster 
than in the past; second, that the University will 
at some location be able to accommodate all 
qualified high school applicants who seek enroll- 
ment as freshmen; and third, that the State's 
Master Plan goal of maintaining a ratio of lower- 
to-upper division of 40 to 60 percent is met by 
the system. The Commission plans in the next 
six-month period to revisit these undergraduate 
enrollment assumption? with the University and 
others, as well as U> collaborate with the Univer- 
sity on its graduate plans as discussed below. 
Nonetheless, the Commission is prepared at this 
time to conclude that the projections fully justify 
immediate preparation for at least one addition- 
al campus. 

The Regents' process for site selection for this 
new campus appears reasonable on its face to the 
Commission, as the criteria for site selection in- 
clude issues of access to historically underrepre- 
sented students as well as other geographic and 
economic concerns. The Commission endorses 
the Regents' conclusion that academic and pro- 
grammatic concerns for the new campus be pri- 
ority considerations in the specific site selection 
process. The Regents will be expected to submit 
a final proposal for a new campus to the Com- 
mission once the site selection for the campus 
has been approved by that body, pursuant to the 
revised Commission guidelines for review and 
approval of new campuses. Consistent with the 
Commission's plan to phase in implementation 
of these new guidelines, the Regents' current 
planning process and this Commission review 
and analysis of it will be construed to have met 
the requirements for a preliminary Commission 
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review and approval of a system letter of intent 
to expand. 

2. Plans for additional U nivcrsity of California 
campuses should be developed when 
(1) the University better documents its needs 
for increased graduate enrollments, and 
(J) the University re-examines the mix 
4 graduate and undergraduate enrollments 
on existing campuses as well as the new campus. 

The University's preliminary expansion plan 
foresees not just accommodation of demograph- 
ically-driven undergraduate enrollments but 
also a substantial expansion of graduate enroll- 
ments on existing as well as new campur:es. 
What this plan represents, in essence, is an ef- 
fort to make each University campus a world-re- 
nowned research institution. The issue of how 
the campuses might be equally excellent but in- 
dividually different has not yet been brought for- 
ward and will need to be as these growth plans 
are firmed up. The University plans to submit a 
more thorough analysis of its graduate enroll- 
ment plans sometime in the spring of 1990, to 
better document the basis (m which it projects 
graduate enrollment growth, and to provide 
more insight into the program plans for the indi- 
vidual campuses. If the graduate enrollment 
plans are adjusted downward, the University 
will be able to accommodate more undergrad- 
uate enrollments without having to add new 
campuses. If the graduate plans remain where 
they are, or if undergraduate demand projec- 
tions increase, the University will need to move 
forward with additional campus expansion 
plans. 

As will be discussed in more detail in Part Sev- 
en, there appears on several campuses to be 
moderate room for increasing lower-division ad- 
missions and mitigating to some degree the need 
ibr that expansion that is being driven by In- 
creasing undergraduate enrollment demand. By 
lowering the University's planned minimum 
graduate ratios for certain campuses, or by ex- 
tending its target date past 2005 for accomplish- 
ing the proposed 20 percent graduate ratio for all 
campuses, there will be room to accommodate 
undergraduate enrollments on existing cam- 
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puses at levels higher than those currently pro- 
posed by the University. 



Recommendations to the Tri'f^tees 
of the California State University 

1. The State University should refine its 
enrollment projections, both for 
undergraduate and graduate enrollments. 

The Commission's review of the State Universi- 
ty's undergraduattj enrollment projections have 
identified some concerns that the Commission 
recommends be addressed by the State Universi- 
ty as the expansion plan is refined. The projec- 
tions are based on the assumptions that the 
State University will, by 2005, have reached the 
goal of educational equity in enrollments of all 
students, including Black and Hispanic students 
who are now underrepresented in higher educa- 
tion. The State University appears 'U) have as- 
sumed that the achievement differentials in 
high school graduation will be closed almost im- 
mediately - a projection that cannot be support- 
ed with available data. The State University is 
requested, as it refines its projections, to identify 
more specifically how it will meet its projections. 

Until this analysis is refined, the Commission 
has no analytic basis for commenting on the spe- 
cific number of additional new campuses or cen- 
ters that may be needed in the State University. 
The Commission expects that undergraduate en- 
rollment demand in the State University will in- 
crease by between 34 and 41 percent; thus, the 
Commission recognizes that - in order for his- 
torically underrepresented students to be as- 
sured of access to the State University, some ex- 
pansion, on existing campust.s as well as on new 
locations, will likely be needed. 

2. The State University should expand 
its regional planning. 

As a regional university, the State University is 
likely to need to expand access in locations now 
underserved by the system, at the same time 
that excess capacity exists elsewhere in the 
State. The Commission recognizes this dilemma 



as well as the need for the State University to 
plan for growth to support access at locations 
now poorly served by present campuses and off- 
campus centers. It therefore recommends that 
the State University, in refining its enrollment 
estimates, look closely at the need for growth in 
different regions of the State, since growth de- 
mands are likely to be unevenly distributed 
among these regions. The enrollment potential 
of existing sites, including any new ones, should 
be specifically addressed in this analysis The 
State University is additionally requested to ad- 
dress how its priorities for new sites will address 
its plans to serve historically underrepresented 
students. 

3. The State University should consider further 
cooperation with community colleges in selecting 
locations for its off-campus centers. 

The State University's tendency to expand ini- 
tially in new locations through off-campus cen- 
ters, where it serves upper-division and gradu- 
ate students on leased as well as permanent 
sites, makes good sense to the Commission. It is 
an expedient but still prudent way to expand, 
since these centers can be developed into full- 
service campuses if future needs so justify, or 
conversely phased out should future needs so in- 
dicate. As the State University continues its ex- 
pansion plans, additional attention should be 
given to the possibility of locating these centers 
on either existing or planned community college 
campuses. 

4. The S^4ite University should not acquire 
additional sites for new campuses or off-campus 
centers, other than the site authorized under 
current law in Ventura County, until such time 
as it develops its statewide and regional plans 
and determines the priorities for locations 

of sites. 

The State University has done a good deal to im- 
plement plans for expansion, beta because of 
current enrollment demand and in anticipation 
of growth. In the past three years, it has moved 
forward on five new facilities - a new campus at 
San Marcos in northern San Diego County, an 
off-campus center on State-owned property in 
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Contra Costa County, and off-campus centers in 
leased facilities in Monterey County, southern 
Orange County, and Ventura County Each of 
these facilities, which now serve an estimated 
4,800 students, could potentially become full 
service campuses, although it is not known 
whether this will occur. The State University 
has made it a priority to attempt to acquire large 
sites of land for these off-campus centers on Ihe 
assumption that the land might be needed in the 
future and that it will save the taxpayers money 
to buy it at current prices. 

The Commission recognizes the logic of this pro- 
cedure, but has some concerns about it. First, 
there are issues of intersegmental equity that 
are raised, since none of the other segments - 
the public schools, the community colleges, or 
the University of California - follow this prac- 
tice on a statewide basis. Second, the mere fact 
of ownership of property tends to create a strong 
self-fulfilling prophecy in the form of political 
pressure to build full-service campuses on these 
siteSy even if they might be relatively low priori- 
ties in a statewide context The problem occurs 
M^;av>9e there is going to be growth in virtually 
. ry county in California that, taken out of con- 
ttxt, could justify postsecondary expansion. 

The State University is now attempting to pur- 
chase property for a permanent ofT-campus cen- 
ter in Ventura County that has been authorized 
by law. Once that site is acquired, the State Uni- 
versity should be prepared to implement the 
Commission's guidelines for new campuses and 
off-campus centers, which requires Commission 
review and endorsement before the site acquisi- 
tion process moves forward. These guidelines, 
which will be implemented for all segments, re- 
quest information on the overall systemwide 
plan within which individual campuses are pro- 
posed, as well as the basis on which those sites 
are determined to be a priority. Because the 
State University has already done so much to 
prepare for expansion, it can direct attention in 
the next six months to statewide planning that 
may justify additional expansion beyond these 
five sites, without seriously jeopardizing its abil- 
ity to meet student growth demands. 



Kecommendationa to the Board 
of Governors of the California 
Community Colleges 

I The Board ofGovernc rs should continue 
lo prepare for community college growth 
by refining their state^vide growth model 
into specific regional plans that are built 
upon district-level realities. 

Under current projections, the growth expected 
in the community colleges is greater both in per- 
centage terms and numerically than that which 
may occur in the other two segments combined. 
These projections are based on assumptions t!iat 
systemwide growth will continue to occur at 
roughly the same rate as in the past, which is 
roughly 2.5 percent per year. This rate of 
growth could well be too low, as it does not re- 
flect the recent experience of the system that has 
come from renewed attention to the transfer 
function. However, the plan has not yet been ex- 
tended to a district-specific level, and this needs 
to be done along with more attention to alterna- 
tive enrollment scenarios before moving further. 
Until such time as these individual district 
plans are combined into a statewide total, the 
Commission is unable to comment on the specific 
need for new campuses or off-campus centers. 
The Commission is committed as well to explor- 
ing with the community colleges and the other 
segments the possible effect on total enrollments 
of implementing the Master Plan legislation to 
strengthen the transfer function. 

The process that the community colleges are us- 
ing to prepare and refine this plan seems to the 
Commission to be an appropriate one, and under 
current timetables, it is expected to be completed 
in June of 1990, which usefully coincides with 
the opportunity for the voters to make their deci- 
sion on State spending limitations. If no changes 
in the State's spending limitations occur, under 
current law the community colleges may be the 
only segment of postsecondary education where 
expansion can occur. Thus the Board of Gover- 
nors should be prepared to refine their plan, if 
necessary, at that time. 



2. As the Board of Governors continues their 
expansion plans^ continued attention should 



be given to the possibility of joint locations 
of State University off-campus centers 
on either existing or planned California 
Community College campuses. 

3. The Board of Governors should be prepared to 
implement the Commission's revised procedures 
for review and approval of new campuses and 
off -campus centers as new sites for expansion are 
identified. The Commission staff will work with 
the Chancellor's Office to implement these revised 
guicklines in a manner reasonable for the 
community college system, recognizing the 
shared responsibility between the State and local 
districts in the site acquisition process, 



Recommendatioii for the independent sector 

1 . The State should continue to make progress 
on meeting its policy goal of increasing the 
maximum award for financially needy students 
attending independent institutions to the average 
cost to the State to educate these students 
in public four-year universities. 

California's accredited independent sector pro- 
vides a resource to the State to help meet the en- 
rollment needs of the future. Trend analysis 
suggests that, as the gap between tuition in the 
public and independent sectors have grown in 
the past seven years, these independent institu- 
tions have every year lost some portion of stu- 
dents to the public sector that otherwise would 
have attended an independent institution* This 
effect is particularly vivid among those institu- 
tions which have admissions standards compa- 
rable to the University of California. If the 
State's Cal Grant policy on maximum awards to 
these institutions is met, the Commission's anal- 
ysis suggests that the potential exists to accom- 
modate between 4,000 and 8,000 students per 
year who would otherwise likely attend a public 
institution. Yet students are not likely to be 
able to make this choice if the State is unable to 
fund its policy goals with respect to the maxi- 
mum award level for Cal Grant awards to those 
attending independent institutions. Since this 
funding level is current State policy as recom- 
mended by the re^jent Master Plan process, the 



Commission has factored it into its analysis as 
an alternative for accommodating growth cur- 
rently projected to occur in ihe University of 
California. If the goal is not met, or if these pro- 
jections do not on reHnement prove to b) accu- 
rate, enrollment pressure on the University of 
California is likely to increase. 



Options if the State's 
spending limit is unchanged 

The Commission hopes and expects that California 
voters will recognize the importance of supporting 
reasonable growth in this State in the future, and 
will choose to loosen the spending limit that now 
threatens our collective future Nonetheless, as the 
State's planning agency for postsecondary educa- 
tion, the Commission is obligated to indicate that 
some very tough decisions will have to be made if 
there is no relief from the spending limitations. If 
these decisions have to be made, the options for 
maintaining access and quality in the face of enroll- 
ment growth, without adequate resource availabil- 
ity, are unfortunately both limited and unpleasant. 
If the voters fail to support relief in the spei.ding 
limit, the Commission recommends: 

1. All plans for expansion should be suspended 
and the enrollment estimates recalibrated 

to reflect the new policy assumption of reduced 
growth in State resources. 

2. The current policy assumptions underlying 
the Master Plan should be reevaluated to 
reflect reduced State support. All options 
for living with less should be explored and 
their consequences identified. 

3. The Commission should be prepared to take 
a lead role inputting options for reduced 
growth before the Governor and the Legislature. 

The policy priority of maintaining access and qual- 
ity, insofar as it is still possible, should guide the de- 
velopment of these options, which must include - at 
minimum - the following possibilities: 

a. The differentiation of function among the seg- 
ments of higher education might have to become 
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more sharply defined, with the State for::ed to di- 
rect the segments to prioritize scarce resources 
to those aspects of their operation that are 
unique to their mission. Under this scenario, 
the University of California would have to focus 
more on graduate education and research, and 
either iiicrease admission standards to reduce 
undergraduate access or else retluce some aspect 
of undergraduate education altogether. The 
State University would have to turn away from 
hopes for expansion of their public service and 
research mission, to focus on upperdivision in- 
struction and professional education. 

b. As an alternative to sharper delineation of dif* 
f^rentiation of function between the segments, 
the State should be prepared to explore in- 
creased differentiation of function among cam- 
puses within systems. Under this scenario, indi- 
vidual campuses within systems might have 
roles and functions that are narrowly drawn 
within the overall segmental mission, allowing 
for maintenance of excellence within the seg- 
ment but recognizing the limitations of re- 
sources to allow frr all campuses to provide the 
full range of programs possible under the seg- 
mental mission. 

c, The recent M^Jter Plan policy of accommodating 
all eligible \\>plicants to the University of Cali- 
fornia and the State University would have to be 
reexamined, with more diversion of lower-divi- 
sion students to the community colleges. 



d. Revenues from non-State resou^xes would have 
to be increased if possible from all sources, but 
particularly from student fees, where California 
is below the national average in revenues for 
higher education. If these fee increases are ac- 
companied by the appropriate subsidies for fi 
nancialaid, the impact on enrollments could be 
minimized; but increases in student fees are 
likely to have their greatest impact on diverting 
needy students who under current fee and fman- 
cial aid policies are able to attend the higher- 
cost University of California. 

e. If funds are severely constrained, resources 
would have to be diverted to programs of great- 
est demand, with low-usage and high-cost pro- 
grams closed on a selective basis. 

These options are not good ones, nor will they be 
easy to implement. The effect of any one of them 
could be to cut off access to high quality education to 
California's children, whose hard work and poten- 
tial for excellence deserve better. Californians have 
cho.sen to support postsecondar'^ education in the 
past in a way that is the envy of the world. Califor- 
nians have also chosen to constrain the State's re- 
sources through no-growth and no-tax policies. 
These two postures have now become incompatible. 
The State's educational vision cannot be sustained 
without adequate resources. California can and 
must do better than allow its educational systems to 
become second rate. 
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Background for the Report 



THE LATEST re-review of the Master Plan for Cal- 
ifornia postsecondary education is now drawing to a 
close. For the better part of the past four years, the 
State has reexamined all aspects of its postsecond- 
ary educational infrastructure, looking for policy 
changes, improvements, and modifications needed 
to steer our educational systems toward the twenty- 
first century. At the conclusion of this review, Cali- 
fornia's political and educational leaders have reaf- 
firmed and reiterated the State's historic commit- 
ment to a diverse system that will retain the funda- 
mental shape of California postse .;ndary education 
and meet the needs of all Californians. The charge 
to the State now is to fulfill that commitment. Steps 
are in place now to move in that direction. Legisla- 
tion to further implement the Master Plan and to 
give greater resources and strength to the commu- 
nity colleges and to the transfer function have ei- 
ther been passed or are now in progress. The last 
and perhaps most difficult part of this implementa- 
tion process lies in preparing for growth, and in the 
attendant decisions about the distribution of limit- 
ed resources needed to support this growth. 

This report by the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission speaks to that issue. The Commis- 
sion is the State agency responsible for cooitlinating 
long-range planning for postsecondary education. 
Its statutory charge is to provide policy advice and 
analysis to the Legislature, the Governor, and the 
institutions of higher education about options they 
either have or should develop, in order to avoid 
waste of scarce resources and ''promote diversity, 
innovation, and responsiveness to student and soci- 
e'.al needs.'* In addition to this broad-based plan- 
ning obligation, the Commission is responsible for 
reviewing the need for and location of new public 
college and university campuses and ofT-campus 
centers; and under current lew, the Legislature has 
stated its intent that it will not approve any new 
campuses unless so recommended by the Commis- 
sioii. 



Origins of the report 

This report responds to a directive from the Legisla- 
ture that the Commission analyze the needs of the 
State for expansion in postsecondary education 
through the year 2005 - a year selected in 1988 be- 
cause that is the time when that year's newborns 
will reach college age. The Legislature also asked 
each segment of higher education vo prepare pre- 
liminary systemwide projections of undergraduate 
and graduate enrollments through that year, in or- 
der to serve as the basis for their ^ preliminary plans 
for accommodating these enrollments. It instructed 
the Commission to review these projections and 
plans, identify the need for new campuses and ofT- 
campus centers by region of the State, comment on 
the cost consequences of different alternatives for 
growth, and then transmit its analysis and recom-* 
mendations by December 1989 to the segments, the 
Governor, and the Legislatiire. Finally, the Legis- 
lature asked the segments to revise their prelimi- 
nary plans as needed by December 1990, for trans- 
mittal to it, the Governor, and the Commission. 

Thir planning process is proceeding largely on 
schedule. The Commission has consulted widely 
with the segments in the preparation of this report 
and is committed to continuing this consultation as 
the segments refine their plans. The Commission 
supports a dynamic and flexible planning process 
that is largely decentralized among the segments 
and campuses, but that involves a clear role for the 
Commission to raise concerns and questions about 
the policy assumptions under which the segmental 
plans are developed. In other words, the Commis- 
sion sees its role as helping to define the terms un- 
der which segmental plans are developed, and en- 
suring reasonable coordination and uniformity be- 
tween them, in order to set a policy agenda for the 
State to follow in meeting growth needs. 

The Commission expects to continue to analyze and 
report on growth needs over the next several years, 
refining its analyses as the segments respond to 
new information as better data becomes available - 
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particularly from the 1990 Census. This first report 
thus sets the stage for mor3 intense discussions 
about growth. It estimates total statewide enroll- 
ment demand for postsecondary education, analyzes 
the individual segment's plans for accommodating 
growth, and identifies issues for the State to address 
in responding to those plans. Following distribu- 
tion of this report, the Commission expects that the 
segments will adjust their plans as they see fit, ad- 
dressing those issues raised in these pages before 
they develop more specific expansion plans. Under 
this timetable, the Commission does not expect that 
it will be asked to respond to requests for any new 
<:ampuses or off-campus centers for at least another 
six months. 



Assumptions underlying the report 

Eight policy and planning assumptions are central 
to the development of the segments' enrollment 
plans and to the Commission's analyses in this re- 
port. They reflect the operational application of 
central provisiovis of California's Master Plan for 
Higher Education: 

1. It will continue to be State policy that every resi- 
dent of California who has the capacity and mo- 
tivation to benefit from higher education will 
have the opportunity to enroll in an institution 
of higher education. 

2. The California Community Colleges will contin- 
ue to be accessible to all persons at least 18 years 
of age who can benefit from the instruction of- 
fered, regardless of district boundaries, with no 
""caps'^or limits on funding of enrollment growth. 

3. The California State University and the Univer- 
sity of California will continue to be accessible to 
first-time freshmen among the pool of students 
eligible for admission according to Master Plan 
eligibility guidelines. 

4. The university segments will continue to strive 
to maintain undergraduate enrollments with a 
proportion of 60 percent upper-division and 40 
percent lower-division. 

5. Master Plan guidelines on undergraduate 
admission priorities for the University of Cali* 
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fornii and the California State University will 
continue to be (1) continuing undergraduates in 
good standing, (2) California residents who are 
successful transfers from California public com- 
munity colleges, (3) California residents enter 
ing at the freshman or sophomovo level, and (4) 
residents of other states or foreign counties. 

6 The University of California will continue to 
plan and develop its campuses and off-campus 
centers on the basis of statewide need. 

7. The California State University will continue to 
plan and develop its campuses and off-campus 
centers on the basis of statewide needs and spe- 
cial regional considerations. 

8. The California Community Colleges will con- 
tinue to plan and develop their campuses and 
off-campus centers on the basis of local need. 



Scope of the analyses 

The analyses in this report are based on technical 
work that Commission staff has undertaken in con- 
sultation with all of the postsecondary educational 
segments, as well as State officials. To include all of 
the technical materials that grew out of this process 
would quadruple this report's bngth, and so the 
Commission is publishing those materials as a vol- 
ume of tecimical background papers that will be 
available to interested readers on request. These 
background papers include: 

1. Planning our Future: A Staff Background Paper 
on Long-Range Enrollment and Facilities 
Planning in California Postsecondary Education 

% Cost Estimates and Simulations for Capital Out- 
lay Planning 

3. Cost Estimates and Simulations for Operating 
Budgets 

4. Issues Related to Year -Round College and U ni- 
versity Operation 

5. The Role of Accredited Independent Institutions 
in Meeting California's Future Enrollment 
Demand 



6. Joint or Shared Use of Facilities in Higher 
Education in Selected States 

The remainder of this report summarizes the con- 
clusions of those papers without their details. Part 
Two of this report presents an overview of the major 
population trends facing California in the next 1 5 
years, since those demographic trends provide the 
underpinning for changes in postsecondary enroll- 
ment demand. Part Three analyzes the expansion 
plans of the individual segments, including the en- 
rollment projections upon which their plans are 



based. Part Four provides information about the 
capital outlay and support budget consequences of 
the growth anticipated by each of the segments and 
adds up the hypothetical total cost to the State of 
this plann< ' expansion. Part Five puts the resource 
implicati ..w of postsecondary educational expan 
sion in a statewide context and analyzes the likely 
availability of funds, both through bonding capacity 
and State General Fund revenues. Finally, Part Six 
identifie^^ several alternatives - both promising and 
not so promising - to the segments' plans for meet 
ing the needs of expansion. 
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Demographic Trends in California 



Populador growth 

An examination of demographic trends in Califor- 
nia inevitably begins with population. Simply stat- 
ed, population growth in California is continuing a 
century-long trend with explosive growth. Display 
1 below shows population growth from 1970 through 
2020 as projected by the Demographic Research 
Unit of the State Department of Finance - the 
State's ofiicial demographic agency. It depicts steep 
straight-line expansion, with population projected 
to almost double in those 50 years, from 20.0 million 
to 39.6 million. Looking at these numbers in terms 
of monthly and annual population growth, every 
month California is adding population sufiicient to 
populate a city thi size of Davis, and every year it is 
adding population almost suffic'ent to populate a 
city the size of San Francisco. 

One way to get a sense for what die next decades 
may hold is by comparing population growth from 



1940 to 1980 with projected population growth from 
1980 to 2020. For those who remember, or have a 
sense of, what California was like before World War 
II and the changes that have been wrought because 
of the growth that occurred between 1940 and 1980, 
it may be informative to realize that the State will 
add almost the same number of people between 
1980 and 2020 as it did then - approximately 17 
million (Display 2, below). In other words, jven 
though percentage growth will continue to decline 
because it will be calculated on a larger and larger 
base, California will accommodate roughly the 
same number of new citizens in the next 40 years as 
in the last 40. 

The ways in which this growth will change the facj 
of California are profound, and not all of them can 
be predicted. It is certain, however, that California 
will be a much different place in the early twenty- 
first century than it is now. 



DISPLAY 1 Projected California Population, 
1970 Through 2020 




Population In Mllllon« 

Source: Demographic Research Unit, State Department 
of Finance. 



DISPLAY 2 California Population Growth, 
1940 Through 1980, Compared to 1980 
Through 2020 
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Source: Demographic Research Unit, State Department 
ofFinance. 
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Changes in ethnicity 



In addition to this tremendous rate of ^owth, the 
ethnic mix of the population is also changing dra- 
matically. Display 3 below shows differences in pro* 
jected populatior^ growth between 1970 and 2020 by 
ethnicity. White population will increase slightly 
to the year 2000, but ail - that it is likely to begin 
declining in real numbers - largely because whites 
in California are having children beiow replace- 
ment level, at a rate of approximately 1.7 per cou- 
ple. 

In contrast, California's Hispanic population will 
continue to increase dramatically, moving from 2.4 
million in 1970 to an estimated 15.0 million in the 
year 2020. Likewise, its Asian population will go 
from about 0.6 million in 1970 to 5.6 million in 
2020. Clearly these are tremendous rates of growth. 
In addition, the State's Black population will con- 
tinue to increase in real terms; but compared to oth- 
er groups, it will actually lose ground as a propor- 
tion of total State population. 

Another way to view this accelerating diversifica- 
tion of the population is to note the size of Califor- 
nia's white population compared to all other ethnic 
groups (Display 4). As can be seen, white popula- 
tion will continue to decline as a proportion of total 



DISPLAY 3 Projected Shifts in California 
Population by Ethnicity, 1970 Through 2020 
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DISPLAY 4 Projected Population Shifts 
in California, White Population Compared to 
All Other Ethnicities, 1970 Through 2020 
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population -- and is projected to drop below 50 per- 
cent in 2003. 

These projections of the Demographic Research 
Unit reflect historic trends, but a number of factors 
on the horizon may drive them even higher. As only 
one example, in light of recent political develop- 
ments in the People's Republic of China, the coming 
transfer of Hong Kong from Great Britain to China 
in 1997 could well result in a historic wave of immi- 
gration from Hong Kong that is not included in 
these projections. 



Growth of the school*age population 

These population projections inevitably drive public 
school enrollment growth^ and Display 5 below 
shows that California's school-age population is pro- 
jected to increase dramatically between 1985 and 
2005. The years from 1975 to 1980 saw the baby 
boom bust and a subsequent drop in school enroll- 
ment, buf since 1980 it has been rising dramatically 
and will continue to do so to 2005 and beyond. Cur- 
rent projections indicate that overall public school 
enrollments - from kindergarten through twelfth 



DISPLAY 5 Projected Enrollment in Cali^ 
fornia Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1975 Through 2005 
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DISPLAY 6 Projected California High School 
Graduates, by Ethnicity, 1985 Through 2005 
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grade - will grow from 3.9 million students in 1980 
to 6.3 million students in 2006: an increase of 62 
percent in just 25 years. 

Looking at the ethnic breakdown of these enroll- 
ments in terms of projected high school graduates. 
Display 6 indicates that the pattern of growth in 
graduation estimates is fairly similar to the enroll- 
ment estimates, but their level is consistently well 
below those projections. Due to current achieve- 
ment differentials between th State's major ethnic 
groups, the rates of growth are less for Hispanic and 
Black high school graduates than for all graduates, 
even though their overall growth is still strong. 
These projected graduation rates are based on the 
assumption of the Demographic Research Unit that, 
while there will be some improvement in the rates 
with which these students graduate from high 
school, there will continue to be achievement gaps 
between Black and Latino students on the one hand 
and Asian and white students on the other. At a 
minimum, California should be prepared to have 
382,000 high school graduates in 2005, compared to 
only 228,000 now. 



Implications of population trends 
for enrollments 

It is axiomatic that population trends influence 
postsecondary enrollments, both in sheer volume or 
quantity as well as in types of students. The demo- 
graphic changes that will occur in California's pop- 
ulation in the next 15 to 20 years will have a pro- 
found impact on both the size and complexion of 
postsecondary education's student populations. The 
issue of how the segments should plan both for ex- 
pansion and for diversity is at the heart of Califor- 
nia's need to prepare for the future. It is critically 
important to this Commission, and to others in the 
State, that we be fully prepared to ensure that the 
pumise of access and excellence of postsecondary 
education is met for California's emerging student 
populations. In order for this to occur, the State 
must see to it that the capacity exists for all Califor- 
nians to have not just the same opportunity as have 
students in the past, but since many students have 
not been served in the past, in fact improved oppor- 
tunity will be necessary. 

The issue is how to plan for such changes, since they 
have not occurred in the past, and since observed 
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demographic trends are the basis foi baseline en- 
rollment projections. The following examples illus- 
trate the point; all of these examples use the same 
population base in the year 2005, the only differ- 
ence among them being assumptions of how well 
the State does the job of improving the educational 
achievement of the emerging populations. If the 
three public segments continue to enroll historical* 
ly underrepresented students in the year 2005 at 
the same rate that they were enrolled in 1989, the 
changes in California's population by the year 2005 
mean that they would prepare to grow by approxi- 
mately 21 percent. If the segments improve their 
rate of success in reaching the State's goals of ac- 
cess, but some degree of achievement differential 
persists among high school graduates (the Demo- 
graphic Research Unit's assumption), then growth 
of approximately 39 percent must be prepared for. 
The exclusive difference between the 21 percent and 
the 39 percent projection is in increased successful 
enrollment of Black and Llispanic students, both in 
high school preparation and graduation and in uni- 
versity enrollment. If the goal of full access is 
reached in 2005 - for K-12 graduations as well as 
postsecondary enrollments -- then growth of more 
than 46 percent must be projected. 

The Commission has sought to push the segments 
and the State to do more than plan for the past, and 
to prepare not just for expansion but for diversity as 
well. The challenge is not a trivial one for the Com- 



mission, which is deeply committed to the goal of 
full access and success for all student populations. 
To build facilities for students who are unlikely to 
receive the education needed to enable them to suc- 
ceed in these institutions is, at best, nn inefficient 
use of scarce State resources, since the costs of 
building new campuses far outstrips the costs of 
early outreach and other intervention programs de- 
signed to ensure that students are prepared to both 
reach and succeed in a university setting If re- 
sources to do both equally well were not an issue, 
then the matter would be moot, but in the present 
State budget situation, that is not the case. On the 
other hand, to ignore the needs of the future by as- 
suming that dour predictions of the past will contin- 
ue builds a self-fuUilling prophecy of failure 

The Commission has chosen to take a mid-course 
path: not based on conservative assumptions of con- 
tinued failure, but which assumes a faster rate of 
progress than we have seen in the past toward full 
diversification of enrollments. The Commission has 
chosen not to force a uniform methodology for pro- 
jectionis onto the segments, but instead has urged 
them to develop plans and procedures appropriate 
for their missions and student populations, which 
show realistically and practically how they are go- 
ing to maintain their goals of access, quality and eq- 
uity. In reviewing these projections in the next sev- 
eral sections, the Commission analysis comments 
on the question of how well the segments individ- 
ually and collectively plan to meet the State's goals 
of educational equity. 
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3 The Segments' Current Growth Plans 



PRCWECTIONS of population, school enrollment, 
and high school graduates form the basis for projec- 
tions of higher education enrollments. The process 
of enrollment estimation, and the subsequent trans- 
lation of these projections into academic and capital 
outlay plans, is a detailed, ongoing process that 
needs to be continuous. As mentioned earlier, the 
Commission supports a flexible and dynamic plan- 
ning process that allows the individual segments to 
develop their plans in a decentralized fashion with- 
in a coordinated statewide context, informed by the 
Commission, and appropriately responsive to state- 
wide trends. In order to do this, the Commission 
asked that the segments use the official State en- 
rollment projections developed by the Demographic 
Research Unit of the State Department of Finance 
as an initial estimate for their use, and then revise 



these estimates upward or downward based on their 
academic priorities, recent experience, and future 
policy priorities. 

The segments' own enrollment projections are 
shown in Display 7 below. 

• As can be seen, the Chancellor's Office of the 
California Community Colleges anticipates that 
their enrollment will grow from 1.333 million 
headcount students in 1988 to 1.873 million stu- 
dents in 2005 - for net growth of 540,000 stu- 
dents or an increase of 40.5 percent. 

• The State University projects an increase of al- 
most 200,000 headcount students, with growth 
from 355,106 in 1988 to 541,300 in 2005, or an in- 
crease of 52.4 percent. 



DISPLAY 7 Segmental Projections of Their Likely Enrollment Growth Between 1988 and 2005 

Percentage 



California Community Colleges Total 

California State University Undergraduates 
California State University Graduate and Postbaccalaureate 
California State University Total 

University of California Undergraduates 
University of California Graduate and Professional 
University of California Health Sciences 
University of California Total 

K-12 Total 

Total Public Postsecondary Education 
Total Public Education 

Source: Projectiona for the California Community Colleges and K-12 from the Demographic Research Unit, State Department of 
Finance. University of California projections from the University, and California State University projections from the 
State University. 



1988 


2006 


Growth 


1,333,191 


1,P73,210 


40.5% 


284,929 


466,500 


63.4 


70,177 


75,800 


8.0 


355,106 


541,300 


52.4 


118,513 


161,800 


36.5 


26,419 


47,300 


79.0 


11,804 


12,250 


3.8 


156,736 


221,350 


41.2 


4,512,963 


6,279,403 


39.1 


1,845,033 


2,635,860 


4.2.8 


6,357,996 


8,915,263 


40.2 
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• The University of California projects growth from 
156,736 headcount students in 1988 to 221,350 
students in 2005, or an increase of 41.2 percent. 

These enrollment estimates are based on different 
assumptions of how successful the State will be in 
improving access and the success of historically un- 
derrepresented students. Display 8 shows the en- 
rollment implications for each segment of different 
levels of improvement in the participation of 
historically underrepresented students, compared 
to the segments' own projections. 



California Community Colleges 

The California Community Colleges are the public 
postsecondary educational segment that serves the 
largest number of students at the most locations in 
the State. Because of their history, the system is 
characterized by a statewide governance system 
that is relatively weak in comparison to the other 
segments, in that it has the fewest resources at ita 
disposal with which to do policy-oriented activities 
such as planning. The Board of Governors is com- 
mitted to improving their planning capacity; how- 
ever, this capacity is still an emerging priority. 

The statewide plan that has been prepared by the 
Chancellor's OfHce is in its early stages of develop- 
ment and projects the most dramatic numeric 
growth of any of the other systems. It is based on an 
analytical model that accepts the 40.5 percent en- 
rollment increase estimated by the Demographic 
Research Unit, and it projects how these additional 
540,000 students might be absorbed by the system. 
The projections assume substantial progress in di- 
versifying enrollments, but somewhat less than full 
parity. It anticipates that the Staters existing 107 
community colleges will be able to accommodate ap- 
proximately four-fifths of the projected net growth, 
with the remaining students being accommodated 
on new campuses or other forms of new capacity 
space. It calculates that new campuses could ex- 
pand to an average enrollment of 5,200 students by 
the year 2005 - and hence implies a need for as 
many as 23 new campuses. 

These enrollment projections and the model utilized 
by the Chancellor's Office for distributing projected 
enrollment among the districts appear reasonable 



to the Commission. The product of the model is 
flawed, however, by being statewide toialB superim- 
posed on a system that is suppos^id f;o meet the 
needs of s^tudeuts ^:or local access. Cevnmunity coh 
lege enirollment growth will undovilKedly not be 
evenly distributed across all 71 dirt icts, and some 
will expami mor£' than others. In addition to exper- 
iencing differtnt volumes of grov/th, the districts 
will experience di fferent kinds of growth: wme will 
serve more 18 lo 21 >ear old transfer students, 
while others will see increased demand Tor adult 
and remedial education The kmds of facilities they 
will need will depend importantly on the kinds of 
students that are expected to be 3erved. 

The Board of Governors is fully aware of these limi- 
tations and has directed the Chancellor's Office to 
move their plans into an appropriate regional con- 
text. Between now and June 1990, the Chancellor's 
Office expects to take the statewide model and, with 
the services of an independent contract consultant, 
translate it to the district level. As that is done, the 
community colleges' enrollment projections will un- 
doubtedly change, as will the preliminary estimate 
of what kinds of expansion will be needed to meet 
the demands of growth. 



The California State University 

The State University has approached the issue of 
growth in a manner somewhat different than the 
two other public segments. It has already done a 
good deal to implement plans for the establishment 
of new campuses, both because of current enroll- 
ment demand and in anticipation of growth. In the 
past three years, it has moved forward on five new 
facilities - a new campus at San Marcos in northern 
San Diego County, an ofT-campus center on State- 
owned property in Contra Costa County, and ofT- 
campus centers in leased facilities in Monterey 
County, southern Orange County, and Ventura 
County. All of the off-campus centers might be pro- 
posed to become full-service campuses, although it 
is not known at this time if this will occur. These 
sites now serve an estimated 4,800 students. 

The State University's Growth Plan, which was pre- 
sented to the Trustees in November ^.989, was initi- 
ated alVjr this expansion had already started. State 
Universxty oiticials view it as a framework to guide 



DISPLAY 8 Demographic Research Unit Projections of Possible Enrollment Growth in California's 
Three Public Segments of Postsecondary Education Between 1988 and 2005, Given 
Different Ethnic Participation Assumptions, and Compared with Segmental Projections 

Net Percentage 





im 


2005 


Growth 


Growth 


California Community Colleges (No Progress)! 


1,333,191 


1,651,366 


318, 175 


23.9% 


California Community Colleges (Projected Progress)2 


1,333,191 


1,873,210 


540,019 


40.5 


California Community Colleges (Segmental Projection) 


1,333,191 


1,873,210 


540,019 


40.5 


California Community Colleges (Full Parity)^ 


1,333,191 


1,910.439 


577,248 


43.3 


California State University Total (No Progress)^ 


355,106 


389,002 


33,896 


9.5% 


California State University Total (Projected Progress)2 


355,106 


465,700 


110,594 


31.1 


California State University Total (Full Parity)3 


356,106 


534,417 


179.311 


50.5 


California State University Total (Segmental Projection) 


355,106 


541,300 


186,194 


52.4 


University of California Undergraduates (No Progress)^ 


121,739 


147,884 


26,145 


21.5% 


University of California Undergraduates (Segmental Projection) 118,513 


161,800 


43,287 


36.5 


University of California Undergraduates (Projected Progress)2 


121,739 


180,200 


58.461 


48.0 


University of California Undergraduates (Full Parity)3 


121,739 


202,475 


80,736 


66.3 


Total Postsecondary Education (No Progress) ^ 


1,810,036 


2,188,252 


378,216 


20.9% 


Total Postsecondary Education (Projected Progress)2 


1,810,036 


2,519,110 


709,074 


39.2 


Total Postsecondary Education (Segmental Projections) 


1,806,810 


2,576,310 


762,617 


42.6 


Total Postsecondary Education (Full Par:ty)3 


1,810,036 


2,647,331 


837,295 


46.3 


Notes: Univeraity of Califorma projecUona exclude health science enrollments. 


Discrepanciea 


1 in the University's 1988 actual enroll- 



ment are due to differences between fall w^i yearavera^e enrollment. 



1. **No Progress** assumes that all ethmcitiM participate in postaecondary educatijn in 2005 at their 1988 rates 

2. **Proje€ted Progress" assumes accelerated progress among the segments in admitting eligible undenepresented students 
and some procrsss in the K42 system in improving '^he graduat' -^tes of underrepresented students. These are the De- 
niographic Research Unit's official projections. 

3. **Full Parity"* assumes elimination of graduation rate differential between ethnicities in the K- 12 system and that eligible 
applicanta from underrepresented backgrounds are admitted to each segment of postsecondary education at the current 
white rate. 

Source: State Department of Finance, Demographic Research Unit. 



their planning activities, although it is subject to 
revision after the 1990 Census results are released. 
In it, the State University - like the other segments 
- proposes dramatic levels of growth and expansion. 
But alone among the segments, it is planning for 
enrollments that are substantially larger than 
those projected on the basis of current demographic 
trends. These enrollment projections are construct- 
ed on four policy premises: 

1. The K-12 system will produce high school gradu- 
ates and the State University will enroll stu- 
dents from all ethnicities at the current whito 
rate (except Asians, whose rates are higher); 



2. The State University will continue its trend to- 
ward admitting larger numbers of older part- 
time students who are largely white; 

3. Qualified high school applicants who seek en- 
rollment as freshmen will continue to be ad- 
mitted somewhere in the system; and 

4. The State's Master Plan goal of maintaining a 
ratio of lower-to-upper division of 40 to 60 per- 
cent wil) continue to be met by the system. 

Using the baseline data developed by the Demogra- 
phic Research Unit, the State University has pro- 
jected enrollment growth of more than 52 percent 

^. / IQ 



overall, by assuming that the State will have 
reached its goals of educational equity by the year 
2005 and that eligibility and enrollments of Black 
and Latino students will be the same as those of 
white students. Using this assumption, the State 
University projects enrollment totaling 541,300 
students in 2005, in contrast to the 466,700 project- 
ed by the Demographic Research Unit - for a strik*- 
ing difference of 75,600. (The Unit has adjusted its 
enrollment projections for the State University up- 
ward by substantial amoimts in recent years from 
a 1986 projection for the year 2005 of 368,600 stu- 
dents to the 1989 projection of 465,700. If this pace 
of adjustment continues, it would not take long for 
the Unit's projection to begin approaching the State 
University's own internal estimates.) 

The Commission notes that the State University 
projects that this 63 percent growth in undergrad- 
uate enrollment will be met, in part by improving 
the participation rates of underrepresented stu- 
dents currently eligible to attend, and partly by in- 
creasing the size of this group through closure of the 
ethnic achievement differentials that currently ex- 
ist in K-12 graduation rates. 

Commission analysis indicates that by applying the 
full-access assumption to underrepresented stu- 
dents who are currently projected to graduate from 
high school and become eligible to attend CSU, en- 
rollment growth of approximately 41 percent would 
be expected in this segment between now and 2006. 
Growth on this level, while not as high as that cur- 
rently projected by the State University, would still 
represent extraordinary progress toward meeting 
the State's educational equity goals. Going one step 
further, the Commission projects that if ethnic K-12 
graduation rate differentials were immediately 
eliminated and if underrepresented students then 
participated in CSU at the current white rate, this 
newly enlarged eligibility pool would result in un- 
dergraduate enrollment growth of approximately 
52 percent over the same period. Enrollment 
growth on this scale does begin to approach the pro- 
jections currently being used by the State Universi- 
ty. 

Since the Demographic Research Unit assumes sub- 
stantial progress in diversification efforts, but not 
complete success by 2006, they are projecting likely 
undergraduate enrollment growth in the State Uni- 
versity of 34.3 percent. 



The Commission believes that the most likely en- 
rollment scenario for the State University between 
now and 2005 will be growth of somewhere between 
34 and 41 percent. Growth on this level by 2005 
represents something between substantial progress 
in diversification efforts and complete ethnic parity 
in admissions from within the State University's 
currently predicted eligibility pool Because of 
timeline problems relating to improvement in K-12 
ethnic graduation rates, the Commission finds that 
progress beyond this level by the year 2005 is not 
supported by current data. 

The problem with improving K-12 graduation rates 
and having those improvements reflected in CSU en- 
rollments by 2005 exists because of the age distribu- 
tion of CSU undergraduates, who are on average 
substantially older than undergraduates in the 
University of California Because so many students 
begin their CSU careers several years after graduat- 
ing from high school, a substantial lag period exists 
between the time improvement in the K-12 system 
occurs and the time that improvement is fully re- 
flected in the cohort of older students attending the 
State University. For example, in 2003 when a 29- 
year-old person enrolls to attend the State Universi- 
ty, he/she will have graduated from high school in 
1992. Since this pool of older eligible students is a 
crucial component of the State University's student 
body (the average age is 27), unless this K 12 im- 
provement is immediate, eligible enrollees will not 
exist in sufficient numbers, at old enough ages, to 
meet the assumptions embedded in the State Uni- 
versity's full-access enrollment projections. As a re- 
sult of this ^timing problem,'' the Commission finds 
that K-12 ethnic achievement differentials would 
have to be eliminated almost immediately for the 
effect to be fully felt in the State University system 
by the year 2006. 

While the K-12 system has shown some progress to- 
ward closing these iifferentials, trend data does not 
currently indica^.e that parity in ethnic graduation 
rates will be achieved by 2006. If progress does not 
accelerate substantially in this area, then in addi< 
tion to the problems with older students outlined 
above, the State University will have the same diffi- 
culties in their efforts to enroll sufficient numbers 
of young ethnic students to meet their full-access 
projections. 

Since immediate correction of deficiencies in the K- 



12 system is not a realistic goal, if the State Univer- 
sity's enrollment projections are achievable at all, 
then they implicitly assume that a substantial por- 
tion of the projected enrollment gains must come 
from students other than eligible students from 
historically underrepresented backgrounds. This 
means that one or more of the following must be oc- 
curring: 

1. The State University will revise freshman ad- 
missions standards to increase the admissibility 
of underrepresented students who otherwise 
would be ineligible to attend (since there is not 
time between now and 2005 for the K-12 system 
to equalize these differentials); 

2. The State University will capture market share 
from the community colleges, the University of 
California, and/or independent institutions by 
admitting a higher proportion of students who 
currently attend these institutions (this option 
would not result in a net improvement in diver- 
sification efforts since it represents a shift in de- 
mand between segments and not a net change in 
postsecondary participation rates); 

3. The State University will attempt to improve 
the application rates of eligible students who 
don't apply to any college, although no evidence 
has been presented thus far deflning the size or 
ethnic composition of this pool, or the potential 
for success of this sort of initiative. Given what 
is known about eligible persons who don't apply 
to any college, it is unlikely that attracting these 
persons would contribute substantially to the 
iXate University's stated educational equity 
goals. 

If none of these three alternatives come to pass, 
then the State University's projection of 63.4 per- 
cent undergraduate enrollment growth by 2005 is 
not realistic and will not be attained. 

Display 9 on page 22 depicts the State University's 
projections of individual campus growth to 2005. 
Display 10 on page 23 shows the variety of changes 
that the State University is proposing in order to ac- 
commodate this anticipated increase in students. 
These include the following: 

1. Enrollments on existing campuses should be in- 
creased by 122,000 students between now and 
2005 - moving from 348,000 students now to 
470,000 in 2005. 
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2. Another 12,000 students projected in the growth 
plan by 2005 are as yet unassigned to any cam- 
pus, but according to State University officials, 
these students will be accommodated somewhere 
on existing campuses through adjustments in 
the Master Plan enrollment ceilings for a num- 
ber of campuses. Decisions regarding these un- 
assigned students will be made by the State Uni- 
versity sometime in 1990. 

3. It proposes year-round operation to add capacity 
for another 7,000 students, bringing the total 
number of students accommodated through this 
practice to 15,000 in 2006 

4. Existing off-campus centers will be expanded by 
13,000 students, bringing the system to a total 
off' campus-center enrollment by 2005 of 18,000 
students. 

5. At least another five upper division ofT-campus 
centers will be created - one each in Redding^ 
sponsored by the Chico campus; another in Vi- 
salia, operated by the Fresno campus; a third in 
southern San Diego County, run by San Diego 
State University; and two in the Sacramento 
Valley region affiliated with the Sacramento 
campus. 

6. Finally, the State University proposes establish- 
ing five new full-service campuses in addition to 
its recently approved San Marcos campus, and it 
foresees enrollment at all six of these institu- 
:ions as totaling 26,000 students by 2005. These 
new campuses may be located on the site of ex- 
isting or proposed off-campus centers. State 
University officials have indicated that they do 
not plan to move forward on proposals for these 
new campuses until after the 1990 Census gives 
them an opportunity to v-srify their enrolliTfant 
estimates, but the Trustees propose to establish 
these caivipu&es on a phased schedule beginning 
in 1994 or soon thereafter, with a new campus 
going on-line every other year through 2002. 
They estimate that it will take from three to five 
years to establish a new campus from an e ist- 
ing off-campus center, and five to seven years for 
an entirely new institution. 

The process by which the State University has 
moved forward to identify the sites for new cam- 
puses is also unique among the segments. It has 
had a priority to acquire property in areas of the 



DISPLAY 9 Anticipated FuU-Time^EquivaUnt Enrollments of Campuses of the California State 
University, 2005^06 

Main Summer OifCampufl 



Campus 


Camou/i 


Off-SiU 


Quarter 


Center 


Total 


Bakersfield 


8,500 








8,500 


Chico 


14,000 


1,000 




1,000 


16,000 


Dominfituez Hills 


12,000 








12,000 


Fresno 


25,000^ 






1,500 


26,500 


FuUerton 


20,000 






2,000 


22,000 


Hayward 


12,100 




2,000 


1,500 


15,600 


Humboldt 


8,000 








8,000 


Long Beach 


25,000 


1,00U 






26,000 


Los Angeles 


18,500 




3,000 




21,500 


Northridge 


25,000 






2,000 


27,000 


Pomona 

m ^#AAA^#aa^A 


19,100 




3,300 




22,400 


Sacramento 


23,400 


750 




2,700» 


26,850 


San Bernardino 


17,100^ 






1,500 


18,600 


San Die( 


25,000 






1,250' 


26,250 


San Francisco 


25,000^ 






150 


25,150 


San Jose 


25,000 






2,000 


'^7,000 


San Luis Obispo 


17,400^ 




2,600 




20,000 


San Marcos 


7,000 








7,000 


Sonoma 


10,000 








10,000 


Stanislaus 


7.000 






1.000 


8.000 


Sub-Total 


344,100 


2,750 


10,900 


16,600 


374,350 


Five new campuses , starting 1994-2002 










20,000 


Unassigned 










11.650 


Total 










406.000 



1. Requirea change in campua enrollment ceUing. 

2. Two centers are proposed. 
Source: Jewett, 1989. 



State where population growth pressures are likely 
to require it to accf immodatd access in the future, on 
the assumption that it will need to have a presence 
in the area in the future and that land will become 
progressively more expensive or be unavailable al- 
together. The State University tends to move for- 
ward in these locations first with off-campus cen- 
ters, which can then be di^veloped into full-service 
campuses if the need exists. Excess property can be 
either held in reserve or sold off if projected enroll- 
ment demand does not develop. 

The State University has used this process with the 
development of its San Marcos campus and its Con- 



tra Costa off-campus center, and it is now in the 
process of attempting to locate property for a perma* 
nent ofiT^campus center in Ventura County. Us pro- 
cedure has been to request Commission endorse- 
ment of such proposals after the sites have been ac- 
quired, and thus no formal Comuiission action has 
been taken on the Ventura center; but preliminary 
analyses suggest that a permanent location in that 
area is needed and would be supported by the Com- 
mission. 

Nonetheless, the enrollment projections used by the 
State University make its plans for new campuses 
open to question. As mentioned earlier, these pro- 
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DISPLAY 10 Summary of the State UniversUys Growth Plan Regarding Distribution of Siwd'^nt 



Enrollment, 1990-2005 

Ca tegory 19&0>tfi Growth 200506 

Main Campuses, Academic Year 348,000 + 122,000 470,000 

Year-Round Operation (Summer Quarter on Four Campuses) 8,000 +7,000 1 5.000 

Sub-Total, Existing Campuses 356,000 + 129,000 486,000 

Percent of Total 99% 72% 90% 

Oflf.Campus Centers (Existing and New) 5,000 + 1 3,000 1 8,000 

Percent of Total '^'^ S% 

New Campuses 0 +26,000 26,000 

Percent of Total 0% 15% 5% 

Unassigned 0 +12,000 12,000 

Percent of Total 0% 6^ 2% 

Total 361,000 +180,000 541,000 

Percent 100% 100% 100% 



Note: Student enrollment^ rounded to the nearest thoiiBand, is estimated based upon observed student workload factors and projected 
fuU-time>equivalent enrollment 

Source: Adapted from Jewett, 1989, p. 17. 



jections are based on hopes rather than actual 
trends regarding increases in college going among 
underrepresented students. Another potential flaw 
with its plan is the same issue the Commission has 
raised with the community colleges' plan - that its 
enrollment projections use a statewide model which 
is superimposed on a system that is designed to 
meet regional needs for access by students. The 
growth projected for the State University will not be 
evenly distributed across the State. Some campuses 
will have more, others less. Also, growth in some 
areas will be among 18- to 21-year old students, 
whereas much of the growth in areas that are now 
served by off*campus centers are likely to be of old- 
er, part-time students. The kinds of facilities that it 
will need will depend heavily on the kinds of stu- 
dents that are expected to be served. 



University of California 

In October 1988, the Regents reviewed preliminary 
projections for the University that suggested up to 
three new campuses might be needed by the year 
2005. Planning for expansion is now underway on 
the University's existing campuses through a series 
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of fnUividual campus Long-Range Development 
Plans designed to set their enrollment ceilings. 
Once this process is completed, the Regents will 
identify what additional capacity the University 
will need, and it will then take final steps to propose 
potential new campuses. It is expected that the Re- 
gents will not take this action until sometime in the 
fall of 1990. 

Based on its preliminary plan, the University ex- 
pects to need to expand to accommodate 43,287 new 
undergraduates by 2005, as well as 20,881 graduate 
students, >^hich computes to a rate of growth of 36.5 
percent for undergraduates and 79 percent in 
graduate enrollments. The undergraduate enroll- 
ment projections assume substantial progress to- 
ward meeting the State's goals of educational equi- 
ty, similar to those used in the Community College 
projections. The percentage of growth in the Uni- 
versity is slightly lower than in the Community 
Colleges because the University assumes that some 
portion of potential student demand will not materi- 
alize because students will be unable to be accom- 
modated on their campus of first choice, as more 
campuses reach their limits of growth. Some of 
these students will choose to attend another Uni- 
versity of California campus, but many are likely to 
go to school outside the system. The distribution of 
'} ^ 



these enrollments among current and potentially 
new campuses will depend on the completion of the 
individual campus long-range development plans; 
however, the University preliminarily expects to 
accommodate 26,081 undergraduates and 16,549 
graduate students on existing campuses, with the 
remaining 17,206 and 4,332, respectively, in new 
facilities. (Health science enrollment will stay very 
stabio.. with growth of only 446 students.) 

BcLses of the Univerdty's plan 

Although much of the pressure for expansion in 
University enrollment % has come from unanticipat- 
ed undergraduate demand, the University's plan is 
based on much more than demographically driven 
undergraduate enrollments. This is highlighted by 
Display 11 which shows the percentage increases in 
undergraduate and graduate enrollment, as pro- 
posed by the University. Three planning and policy 
assumptions underlie the University's plan: 

• The first assumption is that of maintaining his- 
toric undergraduate access policies. The goal is 
tl^at the top 12.6 percent of California's graduat- 
ing high school class, as defined through the Uni- 
versity's admissions policies, will be admissible 
as freshmen, although not necessarily in the 
campus or program of their first choice. 

• The second assumption relates to transfer. It is 
that the University will achieves the State's goal 
that 40 percent of undergraduate enrollment be 
lower division and 60 percent upper division. 
This principle reflects the State's desire that the 
University admit a substantial number of trans- 
fer students from the community colleges. The 
University proposes to meet this goal on a sys- 
temwide average^ rather than on each individual 
campus. 

• The third assumption is a substantial expansion 
of the University's capacity to produce doctoral 
recipients through the establishment and imple- 
mentation of minimum graduate student ratios. 
The goal is that each campus in the system, in- 
cluding all new campuses, will achieve a mini- 
mum of 20 percent graduate students compared 
to 80 percent undergraduates. 

The Commission finds the first two of these three 
assumptions to be consistent with existing State 
Master Plan policies on the role of the University 



DISPLAY 11 Proposed University of 
California Enrollment Growth to 2005, Indexed 
to 1988 Levels 




Source: Uiuversity of California, Ofilce of the President. 



and appropriate to the current planning edort. 
These two assumptions serve as the basis for the 
University's undergraduate enrollment model, 
which it develops by using the Demographic Re- 
search Unit's baseline data and then adjusting the 
Unit's projections upward or downward based on its 
actual enrollment experience. Its undergraduate 
growth model produces estimates below the Unit's 
projections of enrollments, as Display 12 on the next 
page shows. This difference can be explained by an 
additional assumption involving participation rates 
that the University applies in its enrollment projec- 
tions and that has the effect of tempering these pro- 
jections. The reasoning behind its assumption 
stemo from the observation that part of the Univer- 
sity's historic growth driving its current projections 
occurred on some of its most in-demand campuses 
and that as these campuses reach maximum capac- 
ity, a portion of the University's future eligibility 
pool will opt to attend other institutions entirely 
when denied admission to their first-choice Univer- 
sity campus. 

The enrollment projections of both the University 
and the Demographic Research Unit are reason- 
able, well prepared, and - with the exception of the 
University's participation-rate assumption - very 
similar in terms of base enrollment potentials. The 
University's undergraduate enrollment projections 
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DISPLAY 12 Comparison of University 
of California and Demographic Research Unit 
Projections of Undergraduate Enrollment 
Growth, 1988-2005 
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may be too low, however, and will need to be re- 
examined after the 1990 Census. 

Unlike the University's undergraduate eruroUment 
plan, its graduate enrollment plan is not demo- 
graphically driven but is proposed as a policy and 
planning priority in order to meet its stated goal of 
increasing the proportion of graduate students from 
18.2 percent at present to 22.7 percent by 2005. 
Moreover, since the recruitment pool for the Uni- 
versity's graduate schools is national and in many 
ways international, projections based on California 
demographic trends simply do not play a major role 
in its graduate enrollment planning. 

The University has proposed that the State estab- 
lish, through implementation of its graduate enroll- 
ment plan, minimum graduate student ratios of 20 
percent on each campus in the system, including the 
three proposed new campuses. This would mean a 
minimum of one new graduate student slot for each 
four new undergraduate students, depending on the 
campus. 

The University's current systemwide graduate stu- 
dent ratio of 18.2 percent is substantially below that 
of the 1970s, when demand for graduate enroll- 
ments began to slacken and the proportion of under- 



graduate enrollments increased. The University 
has been attempting to increase graduate enroll- 
ments over the past several years, and has met with 
some resistance from the Legislature in this regard. 
In 1987, as a result of a legislative request, Univer- 
sity officials prepared a comprehensive graduate 
enrollment plan that proposed graduate enroll- 
ments of between 19.8 and 21.0 percent of total en- 
rollment. A new plan that justifies the newly pro- 
posed systemwide average figure of 22.7 percent has 
not been developed; although one is expected by the 
spring of 1990. However, through application of 
this graduate enrollment proposal, the University 
has already proposed major increases in graduate 
enrollments at several campuses. Specifically, at 
Irvine it proposed graduate enrollment increases of 
212 percent; at Riverside, 169 percent; at San Die- 
go, 186 percent; and at Santa Cruz, 379 percent. 

The University's rationale for the growth in gradu- 
ate enrollments has been the need to train graduate 
students to replenish projected faculty retirements 
and provide faculty to accommodate projected 
growth. As the University develops its graduate en- 
rollment plan further, more needs to be done to de- 
velop the quantifiable link between the need for 
new faculty and the number of graduate students 
necessary to provide an adequate supply of faculty 
in the future. The problem exists in part because 
the University's faculty applicant pools are national 
and international in nature. The University's pro- 
duction of Ph.D.s provides a substantial but by no 
means exclusive source of faculty for the University 
of California and California's other public institu- 
tions of higher education. As a result, both the Uni- 
versity's 1987 and 1988 graduate enrollment plans 
represent their best "^guesstimates" at the time of 
necessary graduate enrollments. 

Another issue that will need to be addressed ana- 
lytically in the University's long-range graduate 
plan is where the student demand for these gradu- 
ate student slots is expected to come from. Displays 
13 and 14 compare the University's proposed gradu- 
ate growth with projections of national baccalaure- 
ate production - the best proxy available for its 
probable applicant pool for graduate students. Be- 
tween 1987 and 1997, the number of college gradu- 
ates nationally is projected to drop from 989,000 to 
916,000, a decline of 7 percent. This decline in na- 
tional baccalaureate production compares with pro- 
posed 79 percent growth in the University's grad- 
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DISPLAY 13 University of California 
Proposed Graduate Enrollment Growth, 1988 
Through 2005 




Source: University of California, OCnce of the President. 



that increases in State baccalaureate production 
will ease the University's graduate recruitment 
problems somewhat, the Commission belioves that 
analytically the national projections suggest that 
one or more of the following must occur: 

1. There will be inadequate student demand to fill 
available graduate slots; 

2. The University will be forced to revise admis- 
sions requirements to admit a larger proportion 
of applicants; 

3. The University will in essence capture market 
share from other institutions, admitting gradu- 
ate students that would have been admitted to 
other programs around the country; 

4. The University will increase its proportion of 
foreign graduate students; or 

5. As academic job opportunities improve, more 
baccalaureate degree holders will attend gradu- 
ate school. 



DISPLAY 14 Projected National Baccalaureate 
Production, 1987 Through 1997 
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uate enrollment. Although data on projected recipi- 
ents of bachelor's degrees within California are not 
available, based on projected undergraduate enroll- 
rr ent it is expected that baccalaureate production in 
ohis State will increase over the next 15 years, even 
in the face of national declines. Despite the fact 



Undergraduate access and transfer 

Display 15 on page 27 shows a breakdown of the 
University's proposed growth plan for each campus 
in the system by 2005. Although the system as a 
whole reaches the goal of 23.4 percent graduate en- 
rollments with a ratio of upper^to-lower-division 
undergraduates of 58 to 42 percent (excluding the 
proposed new campuses), this ratio Is achieved very 
differently from campus to campus. The Berkeley 
campus plan calls for achieving the 60/40 goal by 
decreasing lower-division admissions by 9 percent. 
Offsetting this enrollment loss in Berkeley's lower 
division, the University proposes to increase gradu- 
ate enrollment there by 14 percent, which will move 
Berkeley's proportion of graduate students from 
27.5 percent currently to over 30 percent in 2005. 
Similarly at UCLA, the University proposes to 
achieve a 60/40 ratio in part by increasing transfers 
but also by reducing lower-division admissions. 
Offsetting this drop in UCLA's lower-division enroll- 
ment, the University proposes a 14 percent increase 
in its graduate enrollments, moving its graduate ra- 
tio from the current 27.5 percent to 29.5 percent in 
2005. 
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DISPLAY 15 Distribution of Projected University of California Enrollment Growth Across Existing 

Campuses, 1988-200e 

- Division - Percent Upper Total Total ToUl General Percent Graduates Health Grand 

' ' Lower Uf^r ° Dtvition Undergraduates Gntduates Campus of Total Sciences Total 



1988 8^10 11,619 58% 20,129 7,638 
2005 7,760 11,610 60% 19,400 8,700 
Percent Change -9% 0% 4% -4% 14% 



1988 7,083 8 5t|^" 55^^ 15679 2,959 
2005 7,816 11,880 609!. 19,696 5,000 
Percent Change 10% 38% 10% 26% 69% 



27,767 27J51% 757 28,524 

28,100 30.96% 750 28,850 

1% 13% -1% 1% 

18,638 15.88% 1,832 20,470 

24,696 20.25% 1,850 26,546 

33% 28% 1% 30% 



1988 5,286 6,631 56% 
2005 8,800 11,200 56% 
Percent Change 66% 69% 1% 



1988 8,544 11,456 57% 
2005 8,385 12,577 60% 
Percent Change -2% 10% 5% 



1988 3,145 2,461 

2005 5,587 6,084 

Percent Change 78% 147% 

1988 6,136 6,796 

2005 7,920 11,760 

Percent Change 29% 73% 

1988 
2005 

Percent Change 
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53% 
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11,917 
20,000 
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3,000 14,671 
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1,751 14,683 
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186% 68% 



16.58% 
20.45% 
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6,951 


8,391 


55% 


15,342 


1,989 


17,331 
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0 


17,331 
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1988 ' 


4,025 


4,219 
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8,244 
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8,870 


106% 
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8,870 


2005 


5,520 


6,461 


54% 


11,981 


3,000 


14,981 


20.03% 


0 


14,981 


Percent Change 


37% 


53% 


5% 


45% 


379% 


69% 


184% 


0% 


69% 


1988 49,680 


60,169 


55% 


109,849 


25,280 


135,129 


18.71% 


11,804 


146,933 


2005 


58,156 


81,010 


58% 


139,166 


42,400 
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2335% 


12,250 


193,816' 


Percent Change 


17% 


35% 


6% 


27% 


68% 


34% 


25% 


4% 


32% 



Source: University of California, Office of the President. 
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The independent sector 

In the past, statewide planning for postsecondary 
education in California has overwhelmingly focused 
on public postsecondary education. To the extent 
that planning has been extended to private postsec- 
ondary education, it has centered on financial aid 
and the role of aid in providing student access to re- 
gionally accredited non«profit postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

In its final report, The Master Plan Renewed^ the 
Commission for the Review of the Master Plan for 
Higher Education acknowledged the relative si- 
lence of State planning with respect to independent 
postsecondary education, while calling for more ex- 
plicit attention to the accredited private sector as a 
significant piece of the total educational system 
(1987, p. 3): 

The 1960 Master Plan said little about the role 
of postsecondary schools, colleges and universi- 
ties in the accredited private sector. Since 
then, the accredited private sector has also 
grown rapidly and can no longer be left out of 
the plan. In the coming years, the state must 
acknowledge the accredited private institu- 
tions' ability to shoulder much of the increasing 
demand for educational services, and the ac- 
credited private institutions must be encour- 
aged to accept that responsibility as partners in 
a unified enterprise. 

Because of the potential ability for these institu- 
tions to contribute in easing the demand for public 
educational services, their potential capacity avail- 
able to California residents must be considered in 
statewide planning. Less is known about their ex- 
pansion plans than those of the public segments, 
but the Association of Independent California Col- 
leges and Universities (AICCU) is currently conduct- 
ing a survey of its members to determine their 
plans. While the complete results of that survey are 
not yet available, some information is known about 
the plans of those institutions with admission stan- 
dards comparable to those of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Display 16, page 29). 

The Association reports that Loyola Marymount 
University^ Pepperdine University, Saint Mary's 
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College of California, the University of Redlands, 
the University of Southern California, and the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco each plan to expand their 
current enrollment by between 100 and 300 stu- 
dents by 1995. In all, by 1995 the independent in- 
stitutions with University-comparable admissions 
standards plan to enroll approximately 1,300 more 
students than they presently do. 

In addition to this expansion, these institutions 
may also have room for additional California resi- 
dents by changing the composition of their student 
bodies. Over the past several years, California's ac- 
credited independent institutions have increased 
the number of non-California residents they enroll 
- primarily because of the declining coverage of 
maximum Cat Grant A awards for resident Califor- 
nians. In 1978, Cal Grant A awards covered ap- 
proximately 71 percent of their average tuition and 
fees, but by 1988,, ^^hat percentage had declined to 
about 47 percent. With that decline came a marked 
decrease in the number of California residents that 
these institutions enroll. 

The Association of Independent California Colleges 
and Universities estimates that if these institutions 
return to enrolling the peak number of California 
residents they enrolled over the past 12 years, they 
will be able to accommodate an additional 6,100 
California residents. Combining this change in 
composition with their present unutilized capacity 
and planned expansion means that these institu- 
tions would have the capacity to enroll nearly 
10,500 more California resident students in 1995 
than they presently do. 

Moreover, these institutions are in the process of re- 
viewing their potential expansion plans beyond 
1995. They estimate that if the maximum Cal 
Grant award increases to the level called for by the 
existing adjustment policy and if other favorable 
market conditions exist, they would be willing to 
expand their physical capacity to accommodate an 
additional 3,700 students. If these expansion plans 
hold true, it would bring the total potential added 
enrollment of University-comparable independent 
institutions to over 14,000. (More detailed informa- 
tion regarding the independent sector's expansion 
plans is contained in Technical Background Paper 5 
to this report.) 



DISPLAY 16 Potential Capacity Available at University -Comparable Independent Institutions 
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California Institute of Technology 


20 
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Source: Association of Independent California Colleges and Universities. 
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The Cost of Expansion 



THIS SECTION of the report presents a framework 
to estimate the costs of planned expansion of the 
three public segments of California higher educa- 
tion» including estimates for capital as well as oper- 
ating costs. It applies these methods to the seg- 
ments' enrollment projections that were discussed 
in Part Three in order to develop a working esti- 
mate of the cost consequences of their current plans. 
The Commission's cost estimating methodology is 
discussed in detail in Technical Background Papers 
2 and 3 to this report Cost Estimates and Simula- 
tions for Capital Outlay Planning and Cost Esti- 
mates and Simulations for Operating Budgets. The 
Commission discusses the cost consequences of ex- 
pansion through alternatives to the existing seg- 
mental plans, including the option of expanding ac- 
cess to accredited independent institutions, in Part 
Six of this report. 



Capital outlay costs 

All three of California's public postsecondary educa- 
tion systems as well as the Commission have under- 
taken to estimate the likely capital outlay costs as- 
sociated with the construction of new campuses and 
off-campus centers. The methodologies pursued by 
the segments were largely driven by projecting like- 
ly future capital outlay costs from current costs, 
whereas that used by the Commission involved cal- 
culating historic costs and adjusting them into cur- 
rent dollars. Despite this difference in methodolo- 
gy, the segments' and Commission's estimates are 
relatively close, as will be evident in later pages - 
lending a degree of confidence among all parties 
about the general reliability of the projections. 

California Community Colleges 

The Chancellor's Office of the California Communi- 
ty Colleges estimates that constructing a new off- 
campus center - typically the first phase in develop- 
ing a new campus - currently would cost approxi- 
mately $12.2 million for a capacity of 1,150 (ADA) 
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students, while constructing a mature campus with 
a capacity of 8,000 students would cost approxi- 
mately $100 6 million. By applying these cost esti- 
mates lo the community colleges* projection of the 
need to accommodate 540,019 more headcount stu- 
dents by 2005 and assuming that these students can 
be accommodated through a cciiibination of expand- 
ing existing institutions, new campuses, off-campus 
centers, and nontraditional delivery systems, the 
Chancellor's Office calculates a total 1991-2005 
capital outlay cost of approximately $2.6 billion. 
Spreading that cost out over the 15 years between 
1991 and 2005, the Commission estimates the an- 
nual capital outlay need of the community colleges, 
solely to finance projected growth, at approximately 
$175 million per year. 

The Commission has been unable to apply its own 
costing model to community college capital con- 
struction because of accounting and reporting dif- 
ferences among community college districts prior to 
1977 that made financial comparisons among ap- 
propriate community college campuses infeasible. 
Nonetheless, extensive review by Commission staff 
of the Chancellor's Office cost estimates has con- 
vinced the Commission that those preliminary esti- 
mates are reasonable and appropriate for the pur- 
poses of this statewide planning project. 

The California State University 

State University officials estimate that the current 
capital outlay cost for building a new off-campus 
center large enough to accommodate 2.000 full- 
time-equivalent students is approximately $63.5 
million. They anticipate that the development of 
any new campus will be phased in from an existing 
off-campus center and that the capital expansion of 
such a center into a full-service campus with an ul- 
timate size of 25,000 full-time-equivalent students 
would currently cost about $526.7 million. 

The Commission's costing model produces results 
that are very similar to this estimate - specifically, 
$697.8 million in total construction costs for a new 



campus, or $71 million higher than the State Uni- 
versity's estimate for expanding a center. Given the 
uncertainties involved in these kinds of projections, 
this difference between the two estimates is essen* 
tially insignificant, adding confidence that t\xr 
State University projection is reasonable and wo/1 
prepared. 

As noted in Part Three, the State University has 
projected the need to accommodate 180,000 more 
students between now and 2005. The Commission 
estimates that if this demand materializes, 26,000 
of these students will need to be accommodated on 
new campuses or off-campus centers, at a total 
1991-2005 capital outlay cost of $743 million. Some 
of the remaining 154,000 students can be accommo- 
dated in excess capacity on existing campuses, and 
the State University proposes accommodating 7,000 
of them through expanded use of year-round opera- 
tion; but to find room for the others on existing cam- 
puses would require expanding their capacity, and 
the Commission estimates capital outlay costs of 
$1.57 billion to do so - for total capital outlay costs 
at the State University over the 15-year planning 
period of approximately $2.3 billion. Spreading 
these costs over the 15 years results in capital out- 
lay needs of approximately $154 million each year. 

University of California 

University of California officials estimate that the 
University's capital outlay cost for building a new 
campus large enough to accommodate 3,520 full- 
time-equivalent students is currently about $209 
million, while constructing a new campus to an ulti- 
mate capacity of 25,000 full-time-equivalent stu- 
dents would cost some $2.44 billion. This latter fig- 
ure compares to a $2.32 billion estimate by the 
Commission's costing model. Given the large num- 
ber of variables in cost estimates on this scale, the 
Commission believes the $110 million difference be- 
tween the two estimates is essentially insigniHcant. 

The Commission has had to adjust the University's 
estimate, however, in order to make it comparable 
to those prepared by the other two segments: It has 
lowered the University's figure of $2.44 billion 
down to $1.65 billion because the University includ- 
ed in its estimate $792 million for necessary auxil- 
iary enterprise construction, while the other seg- 
ments did not include auxiliary enterprises in their 
projections. (Auxiliary enterprises involve self-sup- 
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port structures such as parking garages, dormitor- 
ies, and student unions that are generally not fund- 
ed by the State but instead are financed through the 
University's issuance of revenue bonds that are re- 
paid from revenues generated by the programs 
themselves.) 

The University has projected a nr ;d to accommo- 
date 67,432 more students between now and 20C5, 
and the Commission estimates that to accommodate 
21,984 of them, new campuses would result in capi- 
tal costs for 1991-2005 of $1.01 billion, while accom- 
modating the remaining 42,630 by expanding exist- 
ing campuses would result in capital costs of $1.74 
billion. Spreading these total expenses of $2.75 bil- 
lion out over the 15 years between 1991 and 2005 
results in a capital outlay need of the University, 
solely to finance growth, of approximately $183,9 
million per year. 

Display 17 on the opposite page summarizes the 
capital outlay cost estimates for constructing new 
campuses in each segment. 

Total capital outlay costs 

of implementing the segments* plans 

Adding together the three segments' individual ex- 
pansion plans gives a sense of the statewide magni- 
tude of these proposals. Collectively, the segments 
anticipate capital expansion of approximately $7.7 
billion through 2005, as shown in Display 18, and 
they expect expansion to continue well past that 
year. This would represent a capital outlay require- 
ment for postsecondary education, driven solely by 
growth, of approximately $514 million per year for 
the period 1991-2005. 



Support budget costs associated with growth 

To estimate the likely support costs to be incurred 
by the State as a result of probable enrollment 
growth, the Commission has computed support bud- 
get cost estimates for each of the segments on a 
gross average cost-per-student basis. The method- 
ologies for these estimates are reported in Back- 
ground Paper #3: Cost Estimates and Simulations 
for Operating Budgets. As noted in that document, 
these estimates are aggregate estimates of the total 
cost to the State to locate students in one segment 



DISPLAY 17 Capital Outlay Cost Estimaten for Construction of New Campuses in Each of 
California's Public Segments of Higher Education, in 1990 Dollars 



University of California 

Start-Up (New Campus) 

Total Cost at Build-Out (UC estimate) 

Total Cost at Build-Out (CPEC estimate) 

The California State University 
Start-Up (Off-Campus Center) 
Total Cost at Build-Out (CSU estimate) 
Total Cost at Build-Out (CPEC estimate) 

California Community Colleges 

Start-Up (Off-Campus Center)** 
Total Cost at Build-Out 



Size of Campus 

^FTE/ADA)* 

3,520 
25,000 
25,000 



2,000 
25,000 
25,000 



1,150 
8,000 



Cost per Catnpua 

$209,221,140 
$2,445,021,304 
$2,329,192,860 



$63,533,000 
$526,719,000 
$597,827,598 



$12,198,050 
$100,600,000 



* Average daily attendance (aoa) ia used for the community colleges, full-time-equivalent enrollment (ftE) for the University and 
the State University. 

Community colleges start-up estimates exclude land acquisition costs which varies from %Q to $400,000 per acre. 

Note: The Commission cost estimates are based on historic actuals for representative campuses, adjusted for inflation and current es- 
timated space deficiencies. This includes ftuiding for projects traditionally paid for with non-state funds. Bstimatas assume a 30-year 
effective life for University facilities, 60 years for State University facilities, and 50 years for community colleges facilities. Universi 
ty costs and Commission estimates of University costs include auxiliary enterprises not usually flnanced through State funds. 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 



DISPLAY 18 Implementing the Segments' Plans, Capital Outlay Cost Estimates 



Growth to 2006 

University of California (30,716 FTE) 
New Campuses 
Existing Campuses 
Total 

The California State University (134,500 FTE) 
New Campuses/Off-Campus Centers 
Existing Campuses 
Total 

California Community Colleges (540,019 HC) 
New Campuses/OfT-Campus Centers 
Existing Campuses 
Total 

Grand Total 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 



Total Cost 

$1,011,600,000 
1,747,600,000 
2,759,200,000 



743,220,000 
1,572,135,000 
2,315,355,000 

953,304,000 
1,631,863,000 
2.635.167.000 

$7,709,722,000 



Cost per Year 



$183,900,000 



154.357,000 



175.677.000 
$513,934,000 
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as contrasted to another. They do not reflect differ- 
ences in costs by level of instruction, nor do they at- 
tempt to measure the marginal costs of adding stu- 
dents on existing campuses as contrasted to new 
ones. The resulting estimates appear in Display 19 
on page 35. 

California Community Colleges 

The Commission's support-cost estimate for the com- 
munity colleges place their gross average cost per 
ADA student for instructionally related activities at 
$2,791 - a figure that is not disputed by the Chan- 
cellor's Office. The student equivalence on which 
this estimate is based is average daily attendance 
(ADA), rather than full-time-equivalent enrollment, 
and because ADA represents something less than 
full-time-equivalent enrollment, this figure some- 
what understates the community colleges' per- 
student costs compared with those of the University 
of California and the State University Despite this 
difference, support costs in the community colleges 
are still substantially lower than the gross averages 
in the four-year segments. 

The Commission estimates that to finance the 
growth being proposed by the community colleges, 
the State would have to augment their support bud* 
get in 2005 by approximately $962 million, for a to- 
tal annual instructionally related support budget of 
$2.66 billion. To accomplish this, the State would 
need to augment the community colleges' support 
budget at a rate of approximately 2.2 percent be- 
tween now and the year 2005. This estimate ig- 
noTUB inflationary a4]ustmen^.s, merit salary a4]ast- 
ments, program improvements, equalization, or 
other funding increases that might be required over 
this period. 

The California State University 

The Commission's similar analysis for State Uni- 
versity support costs generates an annual gross 
average support-cost estimate of $7,006 per full- 
time-equivalent student. This estimate does not 
distinguish between support costs incurred for un- 
dergraduate instruction versus graduate instruc- 
tion. The State University has not disputed the 
general accuracy of this estimate. 

The Commission calculates that to finance the 
growth being proposed by the State University, the 



State would have to augment its support budget in 
2005 by approximately $942 million, for a total an- 
nual instructionally related support budget of $2.75 
billion. To do so, the State would need to augment 
the State University's support budget at a rate of 
approximately 2.5 percent annually between now 
and 2006. Like the Commission's estimate for the 
other segments, this flgure ignores funding price in- 
creaseS) merit salary adjustments, or program im- 
provements that would be required over the 15 
years. 

University of California 

For the University of California, the Commission 
estimates that instructionally related costs at the 
University's eight general campuses ran approxi- 
mately $11,592 per full-time-equivalent student in 
1987. This is a gross average flgure that does not 
differentiate costs by level of instruction, discipline, 
or size of campus. As such, these estimates should 
not be used for budgeting purposes. However, the 
Commission believes that this flgure is an accurate 
reflection of the support costs necessary to flnance 
the University's systemwide instructional opera- 
tions at the current undergraduate-to-graduate stu- 
dent ratio of 81 percent undergraduates to 19 per- 
cent graduate students. However, since this cur 
rent ratio is lower than the ratio of net growth being 
proposed by the University (66 percent undergrad- 
uates to 33 percent graduate students), the Com- 
mission anticipates that $11,592 per student is an 
underestimate of State costs for funding the net 
growth mix currently proposed by the University. 
Nevertheless, it used this flgure to approximate the 
likely costs associated with the University's pro- 
posed net growth between 1988 and 2005 of 67,432 
students, and it concludes that the State would need 
to augment the University's support budget by ap- 
proximately $777 million dollars in 2005 to accom- 
modate the Univc *sity's projected enrollment in- 
creases in that ye.-^ * Coupled with the University's 
reported 1987 supv " budget, this results in a total 
instructionally related support budget in 2005 of 
$2.42 billion. 

Stated differently, the State would need to annually 
augment the University's support budget at a rate 
of approximately 2.3 percent. As with the Commis- 
sion's estimates for the other segments, this flgure 
ignores merit salary adjustments and program im- 



DISPLAY 19 Average Cost per Student, Support Budgets 



Expenditures Cost Per Student * 

University of California $1,650,670,700 $11,592 

The California State University i,&07,230,014 7,005 

California Community Colleges 1,701 ,860,530 2,791 

* Full-time-equivalent enrollment (m) is used for the California State University and the University of California, while average 
daily attendance (ada) it used for the California Community Colleges. 

Source: California Postaecondary Education Commission. 



provements, which would have to be added to the to- 
tal support needs of the University, and as noted 
above - this Hgure most likely underestimates fu- 
ture support costs because it is based on the Univer* 
sity*s current graduate/imdergraduate ratio, rather 
than its proposed ratio. The University of Califor- 
nia does dispute the accuracy of this estimate 

TotcU support budget cost 

of implementing the segments' pluM 

By taking the summation of the estimates of the 
support budget augmentations necessary to fi- 
nance the growth proposed by the segments (the 
University of California, $777 million; the Califor- 
nia State University, $942 million; and the Califor- 
nia Community Colleges, $962 million), the Com- 
mission estimates that approximately $2.7 billion 
in augmentations will be necessary in 2006 to sup- 
port the growth proposed by the segments in that 
year. To accommodate this level of growth will re- 
quire approximately 2.3 percent annual augmenta- 



tions in the segments* instructionally related sup- 
port budgets between now and 2005. 



Conclusion 

The Commission plans to continue to refme its cost 
estimating models and apply them to alternative 
growth plans of the segments as they are developed, 
but at present it estimates that the segments* cur- 
rent plans would require some $7.7 billion in capital 
outlay over the next 15 years at an annual bonding 
level of approximately $514 million. In addition, 
the Commission estimates that the segments' 
growth plans would require $2.66 billion more per 
year in support budgets by the year 2005 than at 
present, requiring annual augmentation in segmen- 
tal support budgets of approximately 2.3 percent. 

The potential limitations on the State's ability to 
provide these resources is the subject of the next 
section in this report. 
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5 Funding Available to Support Growth 



AN IMPORTANT aspect of California's historic 
commitment to postsecondary education has been 
the State's willingness to provide the resources 
needed to support both quality and access. With 
some exceptions - most notably in the community 
colleges - the State has paid for enrollment growth 
with new General Fund resources. Financing capi* 
tal outlay has been much less consistent, with the 
segments' capital budgets generally nmning well 
behind their operating budgets in having their total 
needs funded. In addition, the State has not identic 
^pd a stable and reliable source of revenue for all 
capital outlay projects. Capital outlay costs for the 
last period of substantial expansion came from sev** 
eral sources that are not available in the same sup* 
ply today: federal funds; State General Funds (now 
reserved for operating expenses); tidelands oil rev- 
enues; and sale of bonds. As the other sources dried 
up, the State has shifled primarily to bond financ- 
ing for much of the capital outlay budgets. As the 
next section shows, the State may not be able to sell 
enough bonds to support the capital expansion that 
is needed for postsecondf.ry education in the 1990s 
and beyond. 



Bonding capacity 

The State Treasurer's Office estimates that to main- 
tain the State's credit rating and to contain the 
State's debt burden to responsible levels would re- 
quire a limit on State bonding of approximately $4 
billion per year. Even more important, however, is 
the limit in the State's practical ability to market 
these bonds. The State can theoretically issue as 
many bonds as it s^es fit, but the investment com- 
munity has to have available capital to buy them in 
order to generate the money that the State needs 
from the bonds. The Treasurer's Ofldce estimates 
ti\at the State's ability to market bonds is currently 
limjited to approximately $2 billion per year. While 
it is not clear how predictive these limits are of the 
State's future bonding capacity, when coupled with 
the segments' projected annual bonding needs of 



$614 million, simple division shows that imple- 
menting the segments' current growth plans would 
comprise approximately 25.7 percent of California's 
total annual bonding capacity - compared with the 
segments' share of about 11 percent of the State's to* 
tal bonds fmanced last year. 

Juxtaposing this proposed increase in the segments' 
share of State Sonding capacity against other future 
infrastructure needs of the State for schools, pris- 
ons, highways, seismic upgrading, and other proj- 
ects, leads the Commission to doubt that higher 
education can more than double its percentage of 
California's total bonding capacity over the next 15 
years. In the end, this constraint of bonding capac- 
ity, more than revenue and appropriations limits on 
the State's budget, may serve as the most intracta- 
ble limitation on the segments' abilities to expand 
as they have proposed thus far (Display 20 below). 



DISPLAY 20 California's Probable Bond 
Financing Limits 

Category Amount 
Annual Limit on Bond Capacity $4 billion 

Limit in Marketing Bonds $2 billion 

Segments' Annual Bonding Needs $514 million 

Percentage of Segments' Bond Needs 
to State's Marketing Capacity 25.7% 

Segments' Percentage of State Bonds, 
1988 11.0% 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 



Limitations in available support funds 

The capacity of California to provide support funds 
to accommodate growth in its public colleges and 
universities will depend on both availability of rev< 
enues and the State's spending limit. There is rea- 
son for concern on both fronts^ made even more 
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acute by the passage of Proposition 98 in 1988. 
While the long-term implementation of Proposition 
98 is still unclear, that proposition obviously will 
not solve the Gann appropriations problems for the 
State's two university systems and may even make 
them more vulnerable to future budget cuts if rev- 
enues fail to grow at adequate levels. 

This support budget problem has several dimen- 
sions that as a practical matter cannot be separated 
but that may be examined separately for analytic 
purposes. They are (1) competition for limited re* 
sources from other State budget categories; (2) the 
Gann Limit and the potential of Senate Constitu- 
tional Amendment 1, (3) the vulnerability of the 
two university systems to revenue shortfallSt and 
(4) the effects of Proposition 98 on revenue. The re* 
mainder of this section discusses each of these prob- 
lems in turn. 

Competition from other State budget categories 

State financing for higher education does not occur 
in a vacuum. Clearly higher education will be com- 
peting over the coming years with other State ser- 
vices for limited funds. Display 21 below outlines 
projected growth in mcgor State budget categories, 
compared with projected growth in higher educa- 
tion. It is clear from this display that despite dra- 
matic growth in postsecondary education, most ma- 



jor State expenditure categories are projected to 
grow even faster. Even in an environment free from 
appropriations' constraints, it will take a major 
commitment on the part of both State government 
and California's citizens to maintain existing levels 
of services for a growing population through the be 
ginning of the twenty-first century. 

The Gann Limit and SCA 1 

The Gann Limit remains intact for California's two 
public universities, despite Proposition 98, which 
lifted it for school and community college spending. 
Under the Gann Limit, the controlling factor dic'^t- 
ing how much budgets can grow is overall State 
population growth and inflation. If inflation is as- 
sumed to have the same effect for both revenues and 
expenditures (and this \s a fair assumption for plan- 
ning purposes), then looking at the differences be- 
tween overall State population growth and enroll- 
ment or caseload growth in a particular budget 
category gives a good indication of the potential 
Gann problem. 

If enrollment or caseload for a particular budget is 
growing faster uhai> the general population, then 
funding for that grow., will have to be found from 
some other portion of the budget. Display 22 shows 
how enrollment projections for all parts of public 
education compare with overall population growth. 



DISPLAY 21 Projected Average Annual 
Percentage Growth in State Population 
Compared to Workload Growth in Major State 
Budget Categories, 1988 - 1998 
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DISPLAY 22 Projected Annual Average 
Percentage Growth in State Population^ 
Compared to Enrollment Growth in 
Postsecondary Education, 1988 - 2005 
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Source: California Poataecondary Edittation Commisflion. 



Source: California PotUecot.dary Education Commission. 
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This does not present a problem so long as other 
parts of the budget are growing at rates lower than 
general population growth. Unfortunately, the age 
groups within the population that most depend on 
State funding are growing at a faster rate than 
overall population. For instance, the major State 
entitlement programs of Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children (AFDC) and Supplemental Securi- 
ty Income/State Supplemental Program (SSI/SSP) 
serve families with young children and older citi* 
zens - two groups whose numbers are growing fast- 
er than the 20- to 50«year*old categories. 

The Commission on State Finance has statutory re- 
sponsibility for estimating how the appropriations 
limitation will work, as well as for General Fund 
revenue and expenditure forecasting. Its current 
forecast extends only through 1997-98. According 
to those estimates, State revenues are expected ix> 
grow at an annual adjusted rate of roughly 2.4 per- 
cent without inflation, whereas the appropriations 
limit will grow by only 1.5 percent per year using 
acijusted estimates.* Thus by this estimate, any 
budget that grows more than roughly 1 5 percent 
per year without inflation will either have trouble 
being funded or will squeeze funding for other bud- 
get categories for funds. 

As shown in Part Four, in order to fund enrollment 
growth alone^ postsecondary educational budgets 
will need to grow, on average, by around 2.3 percent 
per year between now and 2005. In addition to en- 
rollment growth, the segments have historically re- 
ceived funds for i icreases in real operating costs 
above and beyond growth averaging approximately 
1.5 percent per year, resulting in total likely annual 
augmentations of approximately 3.8 percent, before 
inflation acijustments. Any new funding for pro- 
gram improve ments or to overcome existing fund- 
ing deficiencies would be in addition to these costs. 

The question naturally arises as to whether other 
parts of the budget will be growing at a lower rate 
so as to allow funds to be reallocated to postsecond- 

^ State Commisaion on Finance forecaaU are driven by special 
population estimates prepared by the State Department of 
Finance. Since that commission used different population 
projections than those used to generate the enrollment esti* 
mates displayed in this report, substantial comparability 
problems exiat To correct for this problem, it was necessary 
to adjust that commission's revenue, expenditure, and case- 
load forecasta to make them consistent with the regular pop- 
ulation projections published by the Department of Finance 
in its Report 88 P-4 of February 1988. 



ary education. The answer is a resounding no. 
Based on a survey of the growth requirements for 
all parts of the budget, the Commission on State Fi 
nance flnds that to fund workload increases a^ re- 
quired by current law will require growth of 2.1 per- 
cent per year. While it can be expected that all ef 
forts will be made to contain costs and Tmd eificien* 
cieSi these persistent and sizable gaps between ex- 
pected needs and the State's ability to pay for them 
are not likely to be closed. This problem will be es- 
pecially acute in the human, medical, and other so- 
cial service categories, where State funding tends to 
be matched with federal funds and the State's ca- 
pacity to make unilateral cuts is therefore limited. 

In June 1990, California voters may choose to miti- 
gate the conflict between the need to grow and the 
constitutional limit on State spending. Senate Con- 
stitutional Amendment 1 would keep both a spend- 
ing limiv and funding guarantee to K44 in place, 
but would (1) increase the spending limit to reflect 
economic growth, (2) allow the State to use excess 
revenues in one year to back-fill a revenue shortfall 
in a subsequent year, and (3) prevent K-14's fund- 
ing guarantee from jeopardizing other State priori- 
ties. 

Any growth in higher education hinges upon voter 
approval of SCA 1. However, passage of SCA 1 does 
not mean that growth can be unrestrained. The col- 
lective growth of necessary programs such as 
health, welfare, K-12, and corrections in addition to 
higher education may still outstrip increases in the 
spending authority from SCA 1. Thus, even if SCA 
1 passes, the State may well Tmd itself '*up against 
the limit^ in another ten years. 

Display 23 on page 40 shows the projected average 
annual percentage growth in State population com- 
pared with likely funding limits. 

The univeraities' vulnerability 
to revenue shortfalls 

There is good reason to believe that California's 
economy is strong enough to sustain continued 
growth over the next two decades. In spite of this, 
recent experiences and good sense both indicate 
that some downturns may occur. When revenues 
fail to grow consistently, budgets for the two univer- 
sity systems and student aid are particularly vul- 
nerable, because they are not funded through statu- 
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DISPLAY 23 Projected Average Annual 
Percentage Growth in State Population, 
Compared to Workload Growth in Major State 
Budget Categories and the Likely Gann and 
SCA 1 Limits, 1988 • 1998 
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DISPLAY 24 California State General Fund 
Expenditures by Major Budget Categories, 1988 



HMlth A Wo(fart 32% 



K-12 38% 




Student Aid 1% 
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auBceptible to funding ahortfalla. 



Source: California Poataecondary Education Commiaaion. 
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tory formula, but instead depend on the annual 
State budget process for determining funding levels 
(Display 24). 

For example, the historic entitlement of eligible 
students to attend a public university is a right 
guaranteed in policy, rather than protected statu- 
torily through funding formulas. Funding for the 
University and State University thus diflera funda- 
mentally from funding for the community colleges, 
K-12 apportionments, AFDC, SSI/SSP, or Medi*Cal 
benefits - all of which are funded as entitlements, 
which means that the legal right to funding contin- 
ues even without a State budget. For the two uni- 
versity systems and the Student Aid Commission, 
as well as for general State government, there is no 
right to money without a budget. These constraints 
place the Legislature and the Governor, in many 
ways, in a budget straightjacket. Since most of the 
basic spending parameters of this budget are de- 
fined either through statute or constitutional guar* 
antees, very few parts of the budget are available or 
accessible to absorb budget cuts that may be needed 
in any given year due to revenue shortfalls or ap- 
propriations' limitations. 

What this means as a practical matter is that if rev- 
enue shortfalls occur, it is technically as well as po- 
litically easier to turn off the funding faucet on the 
two universities than for most other parts of the 



budget. It is technically possible to cut benefit lev- 
els or school funding levels, but separate legislation 
is required to do so, whereas university budgets can 
be cut through executive action, even without the 
permission of the Legislature, For the Department 
of Corrections, some minor savings can be found 
through reduced staffing, but criminal penalties 
would have to be reduced for there to be any real 
savings potential. The political unwillingness to do 
so, coupled with the fact that such a reduction 
would take some time to have any real budgetary 
effect, makes this an unlikely eventuality. 

The effects of Proposition 98 on revenue 

Proposition 98 is likely to have its most dramatic ef- 
fect on future funding for California's two public 
universities in the area of revenue availability. Its 
major provisions are to (1) guarantee funding for K- 
14 education at a level not less than that in the 
1987-88 budget and (2) require any "surplus" rev- 
enues not eligible for spending under the Gann 
Limit to be spent on K-14 education. The enroll- 
ment forecasts for K-14 presented earlier in this re- 
port suggest that the programmatic needs for this 
level of funding are legitimate - the money will be 
needed. Indeed, it has long been a priority of the 
Commission and other parts of the postsecondary 
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education community that the budgetary needs of 
both the community colleges and the schools be met. 

Although the problem of the Gann Limit and the 
vulnerability of the university budgets to revenue 
availability is not a Proposition 98 phenomenon, 
the proposition creates new and potentially dire 
problems for the university systems in the event of 
revenue downturns. As noted above, before Propo- 
sition 98, the two university systems were already 
particularly vulnerable to these downturns. Under 



Proposition 98, if revenues fail to grow by at least 
the amount needed to fully fund the K-14 minimum 
guaranteed spending levels, the two university sys- 
tems will be subject to still further reductions. 

Ironically, in light of the political dynamics sur- 
rounding educational flnance for the last 10 years, 
California may find itself in a place where, because 
of general fiscal constraints and Proposition 98, its 
community colleges may be the only higher educa- 
tion system that can afford to grow. 
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Alternatives for Accommodating 
6 Projected Enrollment Demand 



IN RESPONSE to the Legislature's request, the 
Commission has investigated numerous alterna- 
tives to the segments' current plans as possibilities 
for accommodating their projected enrollment de* 
mand. In general, the Commission has focused on 
those alternatives that can be accommodated under 
existing Master Plan policies of access, differenti- 
ation of function, and quality. In particular, it has 
explored the consequences of the State's placing 
higher priority on the alternatives of expanded use 
of educational technology, increased reliance on 
transfer, year-round operation, shared used of fa- 
cilities, and shortened time-to-degree. In this final 
portion of the report, the Commission briefly sum- 
marizes these alternatives and then considers each 
of the segments' plans in light of them. 



Educational technology 

The Commission has been disappointed to learn 
that new educational technologies are still some 10 
or 16 years away from being implemented in higher 
education on a wide scale for the purpose of provid- 
ing a free-standing alternative to traditional means 
of delivering educational services. Undoubtedly, 
new educational technologies hold tremendous 
promise for revolutionizing the way in which educa- 
tional services are delivered, but at this point these 
possible approaches remain largely untested, and in 
many cases, such as compact disc technologies, the 
technology is still immature. In addition, the man- 
ner in which developments in remote instruction 
and other approaches will evolve is still largely un- 
predictable. (A more thorough discussion of these 
issues may be found in Technology and the Future of 
Education: Directions for Progress - the 1989 re- 
port of the Commission's Policy Task Force on Edu- 
cational Technology.) 

Nevertheless, the potential for rapid development 
in these technologies is one important reason for the 
segments to maintain ongoing and dynamic plan- 



ning processes - processes that are responsive to 
and welcoming of technological change and innova- 
tion as it happens. While there are other important 
policy reasons for aggressively investigating, and 
where appropriate implementing "lew educational 
technologies as they come on-line, for the present 
the Commission does not believe tiiat these technol- 
ogies hold immediate promise as a cost-eiTective al- 
ternative to traditional educational services for 
California's students. The costs of implementing 
these new technologies are likely to be high when 
they come on-line, at least in the short term. In 
fact, during the ixiitial phase-in of these technol- 
ogies, costs per student may be higher than tradi- 
tional modes of delivery because of the infrastruc- 
tural investments that will be necessary. These 
costs will be worth absorbing when the time comes, 
but it appears that California may still be as much 
as a decade away from seeing widespread imple- 
mentation of technologic approaches which hold 
promise for providing more efficient, but equally ef- 
fective educational services. 

In addition, it is entirely possible that educational 
technology will not in the short-run dramatically 
alter the way services are delivered to current stu- 
dents. Rather, it is conceivable that educational 
technology will provide educational services to stu- 
dents who would otherwise not have had access to a 
particular segment, campus, or program* As a re- 
sult, the Commission can see one possible course of 
events in which educational technology will repre- 
sent a cost-effective means of delivering educational 
services, but the services will be geared to people 
who otherwise would not have been in the educa- 
tional system at all. This possible outcome means 
that educational technology may turn out to be a 
cost-effective mechanism through which the State 
can provide services to these new students, but 
these new students may represent a population in 
addition to what is being currently projected. An- 
other way to make this point is to say that the Com- 
mission does not see that educational technology, at 
least In the short-term, has the potential to replace 



access demands that are currently projected The 
State should not decide to provide access by pushing 
it off to technology. Educational technology will 
most likely be in addition to access, not instead of 
access. 



Enhanced utilization of transfer 

It has become axiomatic that increased use of com- 
munity college transfer is a cost effective way for 
the State to approach the issue of expansion. 
Progress to implement the Master Plan goal of 
60/40 has been built into the segmental plans: the 
University of California's plans assume a system- 
wide ratio of 40 percent lower-division to 60 percent 
upper-division students, and the State University is 
already at the 40/60 ratio. Unless the State changes 
current policy of accommodating all eligible under- 
graduates who wish to attend someplace within the 
University or the State University, the Commission 
does not anticipate these ratios changing beyond 
60/40 during this plannL^g period. 

However, if the community colleges are successful 
in attracting first-time freshmen who would other- 
wise be admissible to the University or State Uni- 
versity, there may be poten lal for enhancing efli- 
ciency and containing State costs associated w*th 
expansion to accommodate undergraduate enroll- 
ment. Student flow models constructed by Commis- 
sion staff indicate that in order for this approach to 
be cost-effective it is essential that community col- 
lege transfer students have roughly the same time- 
to-degree upon transfer as do indigenous university 
students. The Commission staff analysis suggests 
that extensions in time-to-degree upon transfer can 
diminish the savings in capacity and cost that 
might otherwise be expected of the transfer func- 
tion. Since very little is currently known on this 
topic, this is an issue that warrants further exami- 
nation if the Commission is able to proceed with its 
proposed study of student course taking and comple- 
tion patterns for community college transfer stu- 
dents, as contrasted with native students. 
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Year-round operation 

Another alternative to physical expansion is more 
efficient use of existing space through summer- 
quarter instruction and year-round operation. Be* 
cause past experiments with summer-quarter in- 
struction in California and elsewhere have been 
generally unsuccessful (in contrast to special 
summer-term programs), many believe that the 
idea of year-round operation is unworkable How- 
ever, summer quarter operations do operate suc- 
cessfully on four of the State University's campuses 
- Los Angeles, San Luis Obispo, Pomona and Hay* 
ward - and, as noted earlier, the State University 
plans to accommodate 7,000 of its projected addi- 
tional students through increased use of the con- 
cept. Also, year-round operation has been put into 
place in a number of elementary and secondary dis- 
tricts across the nation, including the Los Angeles 
Unified School District, in order to accommodate 
the severe shortage of classrooms. Thus, the ques- 
tion occurs as to why it cannot be done on a wider 
scale in higher education as well 

The Commission explored the issue of the costs and 
benefits of year-round operation for this planning 
project, and the details of its analysis are incltiHad 
in its Technical Background Paper 4, Issues f lated 
to Year-Round College and University Operation. 
This analysis concluded that, unless students could 
be mandated to attend class in the summer, so as to 
equalize the costs, potentially significant operating 
cost increases occur for summer-quarter instruc- 
tion. Although some capital outlCiy savings may ac- 
company year-round operation, these savings are 
not at a level to decrease capital requirements sig- 
nificantly and are not available to offset the operat- 
ing budget increases. 

These cost issues, as well as other operational prob- 
lems with implementing year-round operation, lead 
to the conclusion that year-round operation is not a 
good alternative to growth in postsecondary educa- 
tion. Nonetheless, there are some programmatic 
benefits to year-round operation that might make it 
appropriate for some campuses. Year-round opera- 
tion tends to work best, for instance, at urban, 
commuter-oriented campuses that serve a high per- 
centage of older and part-time students. It thus 
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makes good sense for the segments, when planning 
expanded and new campuses, to weigh carefully the 
feasibility of year-round operation. 



Shared use of facilities 

Another option for accommodating growth with 
limited resources is expanded use of facilities that 
are jointly used by more than one segment. This is- 
sue is explored in more detail in Technical Back- 
ground Paper 6 on that subject, while the following 
paragraphs present only general findings and con- 
clusions. 

California has some experience with shared use of 
facilities, particularly between the State University 
and the community colleges, where oIf *campus cen- 
ters serving upper-division and graduate students 
are located in community college facilities. Indeed, 
three of the State University's existing campuses - 
Sacramento, Fresno and Los Angeles -- began as 
community colleges, before their own physical plants 
were built. These facilities tend to work well to ac- 
commodate the needs of both systems, and options 
for more sharing of resources of this nature should 
be explored in the future as the State expands. In 
addition to providing an option to reduce capital 
outlay expansion costs, these kinds of arrangements 
stimulate intersegmental coordination and have 
the potential to ease the flow of students from one 
segment to the other. 

Other states that are facing expansion pressures 
are also looking to increased utilization of joint use 
of facilities. As is the case in California, many of 
these arrangements are for off-campus centers of 
universities serving upper-division and graduate 
programs on community college campuses or a^ja* 
cent sites. Models include joint ancillary services 
and facilities such as student centers and personnel 
services, bookstores and cafeterias, library, comput- 
er equipment, and recreational facilities, with some 
services such as maintenance and janitorial ar- 
ranged under contract with the host institution in 
the case of off-campus centers. The experience of 
other states suggests that while most institutional 
administration and governing boards prefer to have 
full control over the sites and facilities that they use 
to offer credit programs, if there is good-faith will- 
ingness to cooperate on the part of both the "tenant'' 
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and '*owner** institutions, joint use of facilities can 
work fairly satisfactorily. 

The cost consequences of joint use of facilities are 
analogous in one respect to those of year-round op- 
eration. While savings occur in capital outlay, 
those in the operating budget are relatively small. 
Some of the facilities that appear to be used most 
successfully in shared situatio::s are student service 
or auxiliary enterprise activities, which are not 
funded with General Fund appropriations on the 
university campuses. Unless there are clear pro- 
grammatic benefits to the shared use of facilities, 
their cost savings may not be significant. 

In sum, increased joint use of facilities will not work 
to meet the pressures of growth for all segments in 
all instances. However, as the segments plan to 
meet new population pressures, attention needs to 
be given to the question of whether shared use of fa- 
cilities makes sense for particular regions. Because 
of their missions, and based on their history of suc- 
cessful shared usage of facilities in the past, this op- 
tion makes particular sense for the State Uriversity 
and the community colleges to explore. 



Time<to-degree for undergraduates 

While there is marginal potential for capital outlay 
and support budget savings if undergraduate time- 
to-degree is shortened, this option, even if pursued 
successfully, will not accommodate a significant 
portion of the growth projected over the next 15 
years. 

In addition, there are indications that this may be 
an initiative that would be very difiticult to success- 
fully pursue. One reason for the lengthening time- 
to-degree phenomena appears to be the changing 
student profiles of a diversifying student body. Old- 
er students have more family and work commit- 
ments, which require smaller unit loads. Further, 
as the economic backgrounds of students become 
more diverse, especially in an era of declining finan- 
cial aid and increasing reliance on loans, the need to 
work and even drop out of school for a period to save 
money also increases. All these factors contribute 
to lower unit loads and longer time-to-degree. 

A final consideration contributing to the marginal 
benefits of shortening undergraduate time-to-de- 
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gree is that as students take lower unit loads, insti- 
tutions can and do admit more headcount students 
to compensate for the increasing part-time nature of 
the attending student body. This adjustment by the 
campuses reclaims much of the efidciency that is 
lost as a result of longer time-to-degree. 



Time-to«degree for graduate students 

Shortening time-to-degree for graduate students 
appears to be an entirely different matter than for 
undergraduates. A preliminary examination of this 
issue indicates that there may be substantial effi- 
ciencies in increasing the productivity of graduate 
education in certain disciplines. Unfortunately, the 
complexity of this issue and the time frame in which 
this study has had to be conducted, coupled with a 
lack of meaningful historic data on the subject, has 
made it impossible for the Commission to define 
specific approaches designed to accomplish this 
goal. Clearly this is an issue that requires substan- 
tial attention on the part of both the Commission 
and the University of California. The Commission 
currently plans, as part of the study requested in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 of 1989 (Hart), to 
continue this inquiry into graduate education at the 
University of California. (That resolution is appen- 
ded to this report.) 



Segmental alternatives 

for accommodating projected 

enrollment demand 

California Community Colleges 

When looking at er.^oliment demand at the commu- 
nity colleges in light of the State's overall fiscal con- 
dition, it is clear to the Commission that there is 
only one alternative to their projected growth: more 
growth. 

The rationale for this conclusion is simple. As indi- 
cated earlier, the enrollment projections for the 
community colleges are based on historic data. To 
the extent that the community colleges have suf- 
fered artificially depressed participation rates as a 
result of funding limitations, and the Commission 
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believes they have, then the data driving the cur- 
rent projections are likewise depressed below the 
true enrollment potentials for that period. As Dis- 
play 25 on f ^e opposite page indicates, community 
college participation rates plummeted by almost 15 
percent immediately after the passage of Proposi- 
tion 1 3, recovered somewhat, then dropped again in 
corgunction with the severe fiscal crisis suffered by 
the State in the early 1980s. 

Since there is a wide body of research indicating 
that community college enrollments are inversely 
related to the health of the economy (enrollments 
rise when the economy is bad), the artificiality of 
the depression in the community colleges' enroll- 
ment experience is heightened when one considers 
that the participation rate drop of the early 1980s 
also coincided with the worst recession in decades. 
During those years of most precipitous enrollment 
decline, large increases would normally have been 
expected as a result of the recession. It is thus possi- 
ble to get a sense of the level of imderstatement that 
may be present in the historic enrollment exper- 
ience driving the current projections. 

These considerations have been taken at least par- 
tially into account in the most recent enrollment 
projections for the community colleges, resulting in 
an estimated enrollment in 2005 that is 146,878 
students above their 1988 projections for the same 
year. This 146,878 increase also represents expect- 
ed growth beyond the estimates used by the Chan- 
cellor's Office in developing its proposal earlier this 
year for the establishment of 16 new campuses. 
Since release of these new enrollment projections, 
the Chancellor's Office has revised upward by seven 
its estimate on the need for new campuses, bringing 
the total projected number of new campuses which 
will be needed by 2005 to 23. As unbelievably large 
as this estimate may seem, it appears to the Com- 
mission at this time to be reasonable. 

In the short term, the community colleges should 
continue to refine their statewide planning model 
such that it can address the system's capacity needs 
on a regional and local basis. The framework for 
this model appears reasonable, and the Chancellor's 
Office estimates that it will be completed by June 
1990. 

Finally, it is essential that as the community col- 
leges move forward with their expansion plans, the 
issue of their capacity for planning be addressed. 
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Simply stated, both equity and common sense die* 
tate that as the community colleges plan to accom- 
modate more than twice the growth of the four-year 
segments combined, they should have resources for 
planning that are at least equivalent to the other 
systems. The Commission believes that currently 
the community colleges are nowhere close to having 
the planning resources that will be necessary for 
them to responsibly and creatively address the 
growth challenges confronting them. This is a cru- 
cial issue facing the community colleges and one 
that should be addressed sooner rather than later. 

The. California State University 

A discussion of alternatives to new campuses and 
off-campus centers of the State University must in- 
volve two issues: (1) a re-examination of the State 
University's enrollment projections; and (2) the 
need for the State University to develop regional 
plans appropriate for its educational mission. 

As noted earlier, the difference between the Demo- 
graphic Research Unit's undergraduate enrollment 
projections and those of the State University is 
82,900 students by 2005 (Display 26). This differ- 
ence is driven solely through the State University's 
assumption that underrepresented students will par- 
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ticipate in higher education in 2005 at rates equal 
to those currently ergoyed by white students. 

While the Commission fully shares the State Uni- 
versity's hope that this goal will be accomplished in 
that time frame, there is little in current trend data 
to indicate that it is necessary to begin intensive 
planning efforts at this time to bring the additional 
capacity on-line to accomn^xlate all of these stu- 
dents. The State University, in collaboration with 
the other postsecondary educational segments and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, has in- 
vested a good deal of effort in intersegmental efforts 
designed to enhance student preparation for college 
to help make these projections a reality. At the 
present time, there is some reason for cautious opti- 
mism that some of these efforts may pay oft. If they 
do, they will do so for the educational system at 
large and not just for the State University. The 
State University will not be able to achieve its pro- 
jected growth levels if California's high schools do 
not graduate students equipped with the basic skills 
they need to succeed in college. 

The other problem with the State University's plan 
is that it is a statewide projection whereas the sys- 
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tern's mission is regional It is important for the 
State University to develop a plan that is specific to 
regions within its statewide construct, and this plan 
will have important implications for whether and 
how the State University will be able to meet its 
goals of full access and educational equity. The 
pressures for growth in areas now underserved by 
the State University are likely to be uneven across 
the regions of the State. If the State University con- 
tinues to add ofT'Campus centers in areas that are 
now largely suburban or rural, then these new fa- 
cilities will probably primarily meet the needs of 
older white students. 

Within this context, the Commission believes that 
the State University, through its proposed expan- 
sion of existing campuses, off-campus centers, and 
year-round operation, will likely have more than 
enough capacity to accommodate student demand 
through the year 2006. Based on enrollment projec- 
tions of the Demographic Research Unit, if the 
State were to fully finance the proposed expansion 
on existing campuses, the State University would 
still have a surplus student capacity in 2005 of 
36,300 students. This level of potential surplus ca- 
pacity appears to provide the State University with 
more than enough latitude for making progress to- 
ward the full-access goal, while leaving the State 
adequate flexibility to bring needed new campuses 
on-line in a timely manner to meet additional de- 
mand, should that ultimately prove necessary. In 
addition, existing data on population growth and 
demand suggest that it is in the State's urban a/eas 
particularly in the Los Angeles area - where un- 
derserved populations will be growing at the fastest 
pace. More attention to meeting the needs of these 
students on existing State University campuses 
with excess capacity, such as Dominguez Hills, 
Hayward, and Los Angeles, should continue to be a 
high priority. 

University of California 

Current undergraduate capacity in the University 
of California is 116,219 students, and the Universi'* 
ty projects that this can be increased at existing 
campuses by 28,081 students by the year 2005, for a 
total projected capacity of 142,300 undergraduates. 
This compares with projected undergraduate enroll- 
ment demand of 161,800 students, leaving a net un- 
met demand, or capacity deficit, of 19,500 students. 
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These are the University's own capacity and enroll- 
ment estimates. Putting aside for a moment the 
University's proposed increases in graduate educa- 
tion, this capacity deficit for undergraduates repre- 
sents the reason that the University has proposed 
the creation of up to three new campuses. 

The following paragraphs focus on potential alter- 
natives for accommodating these undergraduate 
students. 

The role of independent institutions: During the 
early and mid- 19808, in the face of declines in the 
number of California high school graduates, the 
University of California experienced a very strong 
and unexpected surge in undergraduate enroll 
ment. If one looks at participation rates between 
the University and independent institutions during 
that time viJisplay 27), it is possible to see at least 
part of the explanation for this phenomenon: Par- 
ticipation rates for the University of California sta- 
bilized in the early 1980s at a time when enrollment 
projections were made that estimated stable enroll- 
ments for the University through the 1980s. How- 
ever, the University's enrollment experience did not 
stabilize; in fact it accelerated, with participation 
rates rising steeply through 1987, with growth 
slowing somewhat since that time. At the same 
time, however, the participation rates of indepen- 
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DISPLAY 28 Indexed Percentage Change in 
Participation Rates for California's Four -Year 
Postsecondary Education Segments, 1977 
Through 1988 




dent institutions with admissions standards compa- 
rable to the University slackenedi recovered slight- 
ly, and then dropped again unexpectedly in an al* 
most perfect tradeoff to movement in the Universi- 
ty's rates. 

Display 28 shows indexed movement in participa- 
tion rates and powerfully depicts the tradeoff be- 
tween enrollments in the University and the inde- 
pendent institutions, indicating clearly that the in- 
dependent institutions have been losing market 
share to the University since 1980* The Commis- 
sion believes that this phenomenon contributed 
strongly to the unexpected undergraduate enroll- 
ment pressures currently being experienced by the 
University. 

The Commission suspects that a large part of the 
explanation for this shift of undergraduate enroll- 
ment to the University can be attributed to the dra- 
matic widening of the tuition gap between it and in- 
dependent institutions during that time. As Dis- 
play 29 shows, average tuition at University-com- 
parable independent institutions increased from 
$3,842 to $11,158 between 1977 and 1988. Even 
discounting that tuition for students receiving the 
maximum allowable Cal Grant A award, their tu- 
ition has still gone up from $1,142 to $5,908. In 
comparison, average fees charged at the University 
of California have risen from $706 to just $1,600. 
Clearly California's independent institutions have 
been losing cost competitiveness at a dramatic rate 
when compared to the University. As a result of 
this widening tuition gap, it appears that many stu- 
dents who previously would have been expected to 
choose to attend independent institutions have in- 
stead been enrolling in the University. 

In order to try to estimate the extent of financial aid 
intervention that would be necessary to shift some 
of the University's captured market share back to 
independent institutions, the Commission has con- 
ducted a regression analysis of movement in partici- 
pation rates of independent institutions associated 
with the percentage that Cal Grants cover of their 
tuition. Display 30 on page 50 shows the results of 
that analysis, indicating a very elastic response in 
participation rates from relatively slight movement 
in the Cal Grant percentage of independent institu- 
tion tuition. In fact, this analysis indicates that in 
1986, simply slowing the rate of increase in the tu- 
ition gap resulted in a positive reaction in indepen- 
dent institution participation rates. Even though 
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DISPLAY 29 The Growing Tuition Gap 
Between the University of California and 
University 'Comparable Independent Institutions , 
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the percentage that Cal Grants covered of indepen- 
dent tuition decreased by 3 percent that year, the 
tuition gap grew more slowly than it had the year 
before - and independent participation rates av u- 
ally improved that year* 

This relationship between participation rates at in- 
dependent institutions and the percentage that Cal 
Grants cover of the independent institutions' tu- 
ition can be extended to simulate the likely move- 
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ment in independent enrollment that can be expect- 
ed to result from various maximum Cal Grant lev- 
els. The Commission's analysis indicates that inde- 
pendent enrollment would increase substantially as 
a result of increasing the maximum Cal Grant 
award available for their students. SpeciHcally, the 
Commission believes that somewhere between 
1,300 and 1,700 California resident students per 
year would enroll in independent institutions rath- 
than the University if the maximum allowable 
Cal Grant were funded at the levels indicated by 
current policy - that is, by increasing the maximum 
allowable aw^rd for needy independent students ap- 
proximately 11,300 per year, with the maximum 
award moving from $5,250 to $6,539. Since this 
projected annual shift involves first-time freshmen 
only, it must be multiplied by four to reflect the im- 
pact 'hat this change would have on total under- 
graduate enrollment. Taking 1,500 as the average 
of the 1,300 to 1,700 projected students and multi- 
plying by four results in a total shift of 6,000 Cali- 
fornia resident students fkom the University to in- 
dependent institutions if Cal Grants were funded at 
the level currently defined in policy. 

It should be pointed out that staff of the Association 
of Independent CaliforniaT^olleges and Universities 
has performed similar analyses and concluded that 
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the shift in students from th^ University to inde- 
pendent institLUons would be somewhat larger 
than these numbers indicated by the Commission's 
analysis. Regardless^ both analyses indicate that 
the shift in demand would be substantial. 

Accelerating growth at existing University of Cali- 
fornia campuses: There might be opportunity to de- 
fer the need for new University of California cam- 
puses by accommodating more undergraduates on 
existing campuses. If graduate emx)llment plans 
are reduced, or if graduate growth is delayed, this 
potential could exist on all camp-'<^s. Even if the 
graduate plans remain the same, more undergrad- 
uates could be accommodated in the short-term on 
some campuses, and other campuses - particularly 
the Riverside campus - could grow beyond the lev- 
els indicated in the University's preliminary plan. 

From 1984 to 1988, undergraduate enrollment at 
the University's Riverside campus grew from 3,300 
to 5,800 students - an average annual growth rate 
of 14 percent. The University's current growth plan 
proposes that from 1988 to 2005, Riverside's enroll- 
ment will grow from 5,800 to 12,000 undergrad- 
uates, or an average of 4.3 percent. 

This analysis stands at some variance with what 
the University has been maintaining regarding the 
need for slow growth at the Riverside campus The 
main rationale for promoting slow growth are the 
demands that such growth places on the faculty, be- 
cause of their re^'ponsibility for recruiting addition- 
al faculty to replenish retirements and accommo- 
date growth. Because the University is proposing 
steep growth at Riverside in the early years of this 
planning cycle anyway, it is not clear what margin- 
al benefits accrue to the faculty in the effort to miti- 
gate recruitment demands. In the later years of the 
planning cycle, when annual growth will slow to as 
little as 3.1 percent a year, the institution will actu- 
ally be in a better position to recruit additional fac- 
ulty b^ iuse a larger base of faculty will by that 
time exist to assume recruitment duties. 

If the Riverside campus were to grow at 7.5 percent 
a year - which is about half of what it has accom- 
plished over the past four years and only about four- 
tenths of one percent above what the University 
proposes for the campus in the early years of this 
growth plan - the campus would achieve an enroll- 
ment of 20,000 undergraduates in 2005; a net in- 



crease in capacity for the campus, and hence the 
system as a whole, of 3,000 students. 

Similarly, there may be potential for adjusting the 
undergraduate growth trajectories at other cam- 
puses in the University system as well, especially iT 
adjustments are eventually made in the Universi- 
ty's projected graduate enrollments. While River- 
side is clearly the most striking example of such a 
possibility, this option should be seriously consid- 
ered as the Long-Range Development Plan process 
moves forward on other campuses. 

The Univeraity^a graduate enrollment plan: The fi- 
nal alternative related to University of California 
enrollment growth is a revisiting of its graduate en- 
rollment plan. Display 31 below recaps the current 
and proposed graduate proportions discussed earlier 
in this report - from the current 18.2 percent to the 
University's best*case scenario of 21 percent in its 
1987 Graduate Enrollment Plan, and to its 1988 
proposal of 22.7 percent, which includes gradu- 
ate/undergraduate ratios of 20/80 percent at its 
three proposed new campuses. 

By using the University's own assumption that its 
graduate enrollments should be driven as a percent- 
age of total undergraduate enrollments, it is possi- 
ble to calculate the effects of the first two alterna- 
tives proposed in this section and examine the ef- 
fects they would have on the University's needed 
graduate enrollment. This analysis begins wif.h 
the University's own capacity estimates, which in- 
dicate that its existing campuses can achieve a cu- 
mulative capacity by 2005 of 196,960 students. 
Adding to that estimate a 7.5 percent annual 
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growth rate at the Riverside campus between now 
and 2005 results in a capacity for 8,010 more stu- 
dents, or a total adjusted system capacity of 
204,960. 

On the demand side, the University projects 
161,800 undergraduates in 2005. If the Cul Grant 
maximum award level is increased to the level set 
in current policy. Commission analysis indicates 
that undergraduate enrollment demand for the 
University would decrease by 6,000 students, re- 
suiting in an ac^usted undergraduate demand of 
155,800 students. 

Implementation of the preceding alternatives would 
result in a capacity surplus for the University of 
36,910 students, admittedly before adding any 
graduate students. Viewed another way, this sur- 
plus can be seen as potential capacity to accommo* 
date graduate enrollments. If the State ultimately 
determines that an increase in the University's pro- 
portion of graduate students is justified, a 21/79 ra- 
tio of graduate students to undergraduates for the 
system would utilize all remaining capacity in the 
system and displace 4,506 undergraduates, result- 
ing in an undergraduate capacity deficit of 4,506 
students in 2005. A capacity deficit of this size 
would be sufficient to warrant the development of 
one new campus. 

While the 21/79 ratio is used for analytic purposes 
here, if deemed warranted by subsequent analysis, 
it would be only 3,000 graduate students fewer than 
the University is requesting, almost 3 percent high- 
er than the University's current ratio, equal to the 
best-case scenario in the University 1987 Graduate 
Enrollment Plan, and only 1.7 percent lower than 
the graduate ratio the University is proposing in 
the current growth plan. 

Conclusion: As noted earlier, the cumulative effect 
of hese alternatives results is a projected under- 
graduate capacity deficit of 4,506 students in 2005 - 
a figure suf!icient to justify planning for the devel- 
opment of one new campus. If subsequent analyses 
determine that a lower ratio than 21/79 is warrant- 
ed, this conclusion would result in an offsetting in- 
crease in undergraduate capacity and might work 
against the need for development of a new campus, 
at least in the short-term. In addition, it is possible 
that fuM funding of the maximum allowable Cal 
Grant for independent students could result in a 
larger shift of student demand from the University 
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to independent institutions than is currently pi^o- 
jected, further mitigating the need for expansion. 
Finally, a re-examination of the means through 
which some campuses - especially Berkeley and 
UCLA - propose to achieve the State's goal of a 60/40 
ratio of upper-division to lower-division undergrad- 
uates could increase the University's undergradu- 
ate capacity still further^ again mitigating the need 
for expansion. 

On the other hand, there is the possibility that the 
University's undergraduate enrollment projections 
are low. If total State population grows faster than 
expected, if high school graduation rates increase, 
or if the pace of diversification of the student body 
accelerates above projected trends^ the University 
may be facing higher rates of undergraduate 
growth than are currently projected. To the extent 
that any of these possibilities come to pass, the 
Commission may be required, as early as the re- 
lease of results from the 1990 Census^ to revisit the 
issue of developing new campuses of the University. 



At this point, projected undergraduate growth and 
the Commission's limited understanding of the need 
to expand graduate education in the University ap- 
pear sufHcient to warrant continued planning for 
the development of one additional campus. This ap- 
proach will likely provide the University with suiH* 
cient capacity to continue to fulfill its historic com- 
mitment to undergraduate access, and will clearly 
provide it with substantial expansion potential 
after the year 2005. However, there are numerous 
factors outlined above for which understanding is 
still far from complete, and which as a result can 
only be projected with limited confidence. These 
factors, and the undeniably strong effects that they 
will have on future enrollment levels, argue strong- 
ly for an ongoing and dynamic planning process - a 
process in which old assumptions can be revisited 
and revised as necessary, with the understanding 
that the growth needs of the University will almost 
certainly not decrease, they may well need to be 
substantially redefined either upward or downward 
between now and 2005. 
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Appendix Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 (1989) 



SCR 66t Hart California Postsecondary Education 
• Commission: study of and recommendations re- 

garding doctoral degrees issued by the University of 
California. 

This measure would direct the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission to determine wheth- 
er there has been an increase in time to completion 
of doctoral degrees awarded by the University of 
Caliibrnia, to study factors that have led or may 
lead to an increase in time to completion of doctor* 
ates, and to make recommendations, as specified. 

This measure would require that the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission study and 
make recommendations regarding methods of in- 
creasing the number of minorities and women 
awarded doctoral degrees by the University of Cali* 
fomia» as specified. 

WHEREAS, The State of California's public post- 
secondary education institutions exist to serve and 
educate all Californians; and 

WHEREAS, Each year the racial-ethnic compost- 
tion of the state's population becomes increasingly 
heterogeneous and the composition of the state's 
population becomes increasingly heterogeneous and 
the composition of student bodies of our universities 
becomes more diverse; and 

WHEREAS, The nation's postsecondary education 
institutions are anticipating extensive faculty re- 
tirements by the year 2000; and 

WHEREAS, As a result of the expected faculty re- 
tirements, California's public postsecondary educa- 
tion system anticipates needing at least 34,000 new 
postsecondary faculty, such that the University of 
California projects hiring at least 6,000 new faculty 
and the California State University projects hiring 
at least 8,000 new faculty; and 

* 

WHEREAS, This presents an opportunity to diver- 
sify the faculties of our postsecondary institutions 
by hiring more minority and women Ph.D/s, who 
have been historically underrepresented; and 



WHEREAS, It is the unique function of the Univer* 
sity of California to grant doctoral degrees to those 
distinguished and qualified individuals who will 
comprise a significant portion of the new faculty ap- 
plicant pool; and 

WHEREAS, It is crucial thai a substantial number 
of minorities and women have the opportunity to be 
awarded doctoral degrees in ihp next decade so that 
the postsecondary institutions of California and the 
nation have a broad range of candidates from which 
to choose for the replenishment of faculty positions; 
and 

WHEREAS, There have been recent reports indi- 
cating that the time to completion of doctoral degree 
programs has increased, such that students now 
take longer to earn doctorates; and 

WHEREAS, The decreased rate of progress toward 
doctorates may signal coming shortages of teachers, 
scientists, and other professionals; now, therefore, 
belt 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of California, the 
Assembly thereof concurring, That the Legislature 
hereby directs the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission to determine whether there has 
been an increase in time to completion of doctoral 
degrees awarded by the University of California, 
and to study the factors which have led or may lead 
to an increase in time to completion of doctorates, 
and to make specific recommendations relative to 
methods of increasing the rate of progress toward 
receiving doctoral degrees awarded by the Universi- 
ty of California without compromising the integrity 
of the academic process; and be it further 

Resolved, That the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission shp.ll address in its study and rec* 
ommendations at least each of the following areas: 

(1) A comparison of doctoral programs to profes- 
sional programs including an examination of the in- 
stitutional and social changes affecting those pro- 
grams. 
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(2) Increases in the Hiiancial burdens students face 
in earning doctorates and ways of reducing these fi- 
nancial pressures, including an examination of Vi- 
nancial support packages and housing; 

(3) Increases in the professional burdens students 
face in earning doctorates and ways of reducing 
these professional requirements, including an ex- 
amination of teaching and research commitments 
ahd publication requirements necessary for career 
placement; 

(4) Alternative methods of restructuring doctoral 
programs to streamline degree requirements and 
reduce time to completion of degree if found neces- 
sary, including, but not limited to, a study of any al- 
ternative methods being utilized by the University 
of Calxfornia and other major research universities 
in the United States or elsewhere; and be it further 

Resolved^ That the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission shall also study and make speciftc 
recommendations relative to methods of increasing 
the number of minorities and women awarded doc- 
toral degrees by the University of California and 
shall address in its study and recommendations at 
least each of the following areas: 

(1) The recruitment of minorities and women into 
doctoral degree programs, including an examina- 
tion of undergraduate preparation, academic re- 
search internships, and mentoring by faculty; 



(2) The retention of minorities and women in doc- 
toral degree programs, including an examination of 
degree requirements, financial support packages » 
teaching and research commitments, housing, 
length of time to completion of the degree program » 
counseling and advisement, and mentoring by fac- 
ulty; 

(3) The career placement of minorities and women 
awarded doctoral desrees. including an examina- 
tion of the career plai • ment within the University 
of California and the Calilornia State University; 
and be it further 

Resolvedf That no later thnn 12 months after the en- 
actment of this resolution, the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission shall submit the re- 
sults of its study, including specific recommenda- 
tions, to the Legislature, the Regents, President, 
and Chancellors of the University of California, the 
Trustees, Chancellor, and Presidents of the Califor- 
nia State University, the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges, and to the govern- 
ing bodies of the members of the Association of In- 
dependent California Colleges and Universities; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission, and the gov- 
erning body for each segment of public higher edu- 
cation in California. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECOND ARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coordinate the efforts 
of California's colleges and universities and to pro- 
vide independent, non-partisan policy analysis and 
recommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate 
Rules Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. 
The other six represent the major segments of post- 
secondary education in California. 

As of February 1990, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles; 
C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach; 
Henry Der, San Francisco; 
Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco; 
Rosalind K. Goddard, Los Angeles; 
Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach; 
LowellJ. Paige, El Macero; Vice Chair; 
Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles; Chair; and 
Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto. 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Meredith J Khachigian, San Clemente: appointed 
by the Regents of the University of California; 

Theodore J. Saenger, San Francisco; appointed by 
the Trustees of the California State University: 

John F. Parkhurst, Folsom; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges; 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private FubLaecoiidai y Educational In- 
stitutions; 

Joseph D. Carrabino, Orange; appointed by the 
California State Board of Education; and 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
the Governor from nominees proposed by Califor- 
nia's independent colleges and universities. 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to '^assure the effective utilization of pub- 
lic postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating v^aste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness 
to student and societal needs.*' 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
community colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an ad dsory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any in- 
stitutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non-governmental groups that per- 
form these functions, while operating as an indepen- 
dent board with its own staff and its own specific du- 
ties of evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on 
staff studies and takes positions on proposed legisla- 
tion affecting education beyond the high school in 
California. By law, its meetings are open to the 
public. Requests to speak at a meeting may be made 
by writing the Commission in advance or by submit- 
ting a request before the start of the meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its stalTin Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, Kenneth B. O'Brien, who is ap- 
pointed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 30 to 40 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports are listed on the back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its 
meetings, its staff ^ id its publications may be ob- 
tained from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth 
Street, Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514-3985; 
telephone (916) 445-7933. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS: 
PLANNING FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 

California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 90-1 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its plamiing and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office » California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Ettecent reports of the Commission include: 

80-21 State Oversight of Postsecondary Education: 
Three Reports on California's Licensure of Private In- 
stitutions and Reliance on Non-Governmental Accre- 
ditation [A reprint of Reports 89-13, 89-17, and 89- 
181 (June 1989) 

80*22 Revisions to the Commission's Faculty Salary 
Nfethodology for the California State University (June 
1989) 

89-23 Update of Community College Transfer Stu- 
dent Statistics, 1988-89: The University of Califor- 
nia^ The California State University, and California's 
hidependent Colleges and Universities (August 1989) 

89-24 California College-Going Rates, Fall 1988 
Update: The Twelfth in a Series of Reports on New 
Freshman Enrollments at California's Colleges and 
Universities by Recent Graduates of California High 
Schools (September 1989) 

89-25 Ovei^seeing the Heart of the Enterprise: The 
Commission's Thirteenth Annual Report on Program 
Projection, Approval, and Review Activities, 1987-88 
(September 1989) 

89-26 Supplemental Repoii on Academic Salaries, 
1988-89: A Report to the Governor and Legislature 
in Response to Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 51 
(1965) and Subsequent Postsecondary Salary Legis- 
lation (September 1989) 

89-27 Technology and the Future of Education: Di- 
rections for Progress. A Report of the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission's Policy Task Force 
on Educational Technology (September 1989) 

89-28 Funding for the California State University's 
Statevride Nursing Program: A Report to the Legis- 
lature in Response to Supplemental Language. to the 
1988-89 Budget Act (October 1989) 

89-29 First Progress Report on the Effectiveness of 
Intersegmental Student Preparation Programs: One 
of Three Reports to the Legislature in Response to 
Item 6420-0011-001 of the 1988-89 Budget Act (Octo- 
^^1989) 
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89-30 Evaluation of the Junior MESA Program: A 
Report to the Legislature in Response to Assembly 
Bill 610 (Hughes) of 1985 (October 1989) 

89-31 Legislation Affecting Higher Education Dur- 
ing the First Year of the 1989-90 Session: A Staff Re- 
port of the California Postsecondary Education Com* 
mission (October 1989) 

89- 32 California Colleges and Universities, 1990: A 
Guide to Degree-Granting Institutions and to Their 
Degree and Certificate Programs (December 1989) 

90- 1 Higher Education at the Crossroads; Planning 
for the Twenty-First Century (January 1990) 

90-2 Technical Background Papers to Higher Edu- 
cation at the CroMsroads: Planning for the Twenty- 
First Century (January 1990) 

90-3 A Capacity for Learning: Revising Space and 
Utilization Standards for California Public Higher 
Education (January 1990) 

90-4 Survey of Space and Utilization Standards and 
Guidelines in the Fifty States: A Report of MGT Con- 
sultants, Inc., Prepared for and Published by the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(January 1990) 

90-5 Calculation of Base Factors for Comparison In- 
stitutions and Study Survey Instruments: Technical 
Appendix to Survey of Space and Utilization Stan- 
dards and Guidelines in the Fifty States. A Second 
Report of MGT Consultants, Inc., Prepared for and 
Published by the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (January 1990) 

90-6 Final Report, Study of Higher Education Space 
and Utilization Standards/Guidelines in California: 
A Third Report of MGT Consultants, Inc., Prepared for 
and Published by the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (January 1990) 

90-7 Legislative Priorities of the Commission, 1990: 
A Report of the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (January 1990) 

90-8 State Budget Priorities of the Commission, 
1990: A Report of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (January 1990) 

90-9 Guidelines for Review of Proposed Campuses 
and Off-Campus Centers: A Revision of the Commis- 
sions 1982 Guidelines and Procedures for Review of 
New Campuses and Off-Campus Centers (January 
1990) 
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